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"sex-typed" values. This descriptijva'' study was based on records of 
students* interactions vith the conputer-based Systen of Interactive 
Guidance and Information (5161)^. First, "jbhe effects of age and sex bn 
a vide rang^ of ^DH variables vetB e^xanined. Then, for groups 
classified as having values "typical" or "atypical" of each sex, 
statistical analyses vere aade of differences and slailariti^s in 
such behaviors as preferences for major fields of interest and kiinds 
of occupations chosen. Effects of initial status cn CDH variabj.es 
vere sometimes found when age and sex effects vere absent. Age 
differences vere relatively infrequent; and small. Hhile s^x 
differences tended to confirm the usual sex stereotypes^ the tvo 
"t^Pliical" sub-grpups accounted" for many of these dijEf erences. * 
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each sex often paralleled those betveen the sexes. Findings shov that 
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sex-role stereotypes and seek career satisfactions in terms of their 
ovn values. A major conclusion is that similarities j^etveen age and 
sex groups in the CDH process outveigh differences and justify 
"sex-blind", guidance^ such as facilitated, by^ the SI6I; prog^^aa. (An 
illustration of a student's interaction vith'.SIGI is included.) 
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\ Observ.atlons of , the. career decision-making (CDM) behaviors ' of ' 
college atiudents were analyzed to investigate How variations iii the 
CDM procjBSS may be .associated wi^th age, sex, and "sex- typed ">>yalues« 
The study was 'primarily dedcrlptive: father than an experimental ^ \ 

* t4sting*of liypotheses. ^ It took* advantage of the unique 'Sd.ndpw'V 
provided by records of students* lnter:action witjh tH.fe comput^t-based 
System of Interactive Guidance- and Infannation (§IGl) to .l6ok *inOb 
the pracesB, of'CDM, iF'irst,^ the. effects, of >;a'ge jand j^ex on a wide ' - 

* range of- -CDM variables w^re examined. Then, for groiips classified 
as having values "typical" or ''atypleal^ 'Ofy6ach sex, afialysjas^were 

. made o£i-<ii:f^^rences^ and simiXaritfefi\in;sucb-bet^^yiQrs., as prelTer-^. . ^ 
^nces for major fields of intefesjt* and* ;klnds 'of occupations ^hbsen. 

Effj^pts of initial s tatus on CDM vari-ables -^were sometimes n found 
when age^ anc^ sex ef^.ects were absents Age differences wete' rela- - 

- tlvely Infrequent ai^ ^mall . V/hlle sex dif ^erepces found tended t6> 
conflrm'^the stereotype of the s-triying, actiSre positive mal^ arid; 
' nur*tur ant, pass |.>^e female, the two' "typical" sub-g^dSujis accourite4^ ' 
for mapy of the^e differences. Fur therDlore'i-* difference's ^etwefett, '. 
t^hev "typical" a^xd "atypical" sub-gtoups within' eac'tjiisifix often paral- 

' lei ^tlios6 between the sexes^\; / ^ . — ' ^ , ' * ' 

A majpr QonclWiori '^s that ^simllaritifeq between ^^age* and sex ^ " 
""groups in the CDM process outweigh differences and Justify "dex- . 

* .bl,ind" guidance. Students from ej/ery age-ift^x ^rotTp foQtid the - ; 

structure anti prbce$s .embodied in SIGI relevant attd tqongfenial. ^ 
Thus, ample precedent is 'iseen for pedple of either sex who w^nt 
to; escape from sexTi/ole; stereotypes and s6ek career: satisfactions.' 
in te^tins of: valued* that, Tiidy refiept .^ny conceivable*^ gj^^adation of ^ 
,sex identifijEjatiion.' ' ' / 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Tl}i8 research was designed to capitalize on unique sets of ob- 
servations of thfe Career Decision-Making process (CDM) . alre^dy-'beinft, 
collected in t;he course of a clearXy defined iritervenfiion. The in- 
tervention is the computer-based System of Interactive Guidance arid 
Information (gIGI)-> developed to help students in or about to enter 
college make informed and rational career decisious-T^and also to in- 
cirease their freedom of choice, develop their Understanding of the 
elements involved in choice, and improve their .competencies in tjie 
COM proOess. The intervention is specified, in part,- by thg stpic 
ture'And con^enb* bf SIGI — the model af CDM it employ^, |:he scripl^ 
the data. bases^ the fonaat of displays .on a cathode-xay' tube', tl 
response mode on the keyboard, and so on. These resources are iac-. 
•cesWbl^ to all ose^s. THe intervention iS" further specified by tlie 
distinctive way in which eath uder in^iracts with the structure and 
resources of the system. These distinctive interactions are auto- 
matically recorded by the computer for i^eaeardn purposes afid are 
printed ,^n compressed form. Through this "window** on the CDM pro-p . 
cess, we can ^serve individual variations in CDM behavior (within . , 
the common framework of the system)'. An interpreted record gf one « 
student's interactions, with SIGI appears in thtf n6Xt chapter, show- 
ing the kinds of data 'available. 

In seeking to understand "factors which ' influence the ^DM proc- 
cess" (NIEI 1*976), an ear^y questioif* is how such variations in the ^ 
CDM process as, we can observe are associated with age, sex,. and sex- 
typed values. Our sampl*e of observaJ:ions provides up with substan- 
t:;lal numbers of SIGI users in three ^ge categories 18 ^nd under,. 
19-2A, and 25 and- over. It also includes sizeable nuiid)ers o,f males 
and females. It furnishes unusually rich, data on the* exploration of 
values and on examined values . 

The fclndings in this repoart'^, like the research, naturally fall ^ 
into two parts. Part 1 is primari'J^'^concernecT^wlth uncovering the 
, effects of age and sb^ on a wide variety of CDM variables ./ 'Thes.e 
variables, which are largely derived' fiftom observations of^stud en tjs 
as they Interact vith SIGI, are described by ^Sg^^trth^Selc 'early in 
'^e report under the heading, "Career Deci^ion-fMaking Variables." 
Using Mndings from the first part of the study, ^aft 2 discusses, 
procedures ^r classifying students into se^j^-typifeai/and sex-atypical 
groups. These groupings are then usdd to help expl)alti-^nd clarify 
whatever. sex differences were found Pearlier and to help understand 
why students t!>lan for specific occui^ations . The question o^* interest 
here is, Aise the sex-associated ci^Lf f erences mainly a function of dif- 
ferences in^values profiles, which may to some extent reflect sex but 
.may also^ t^d independently to determine /CDM 'processes? . 



If this proves to Iffe the case ^ it should be a liberating finding. 
It would (demonstrate' that a guidance! treatntent can, counter rather than 
compound the effects of sex stereo wpi^ng. We know from previous re- ^ * 
search that BUi],e'and female crollega freshmen diff^i^ in the mean ^imp6r- 
tance they attach to .some values^ and also differ in their Structuring, 
of values (Nqrris and Katz, 1970').^ But these findings are based on '^^ 
a national sample of students whoHtad not been exposed' to ^ any one - ■* 
specific kind of intervention. Their values may be called (relatively) 
"unexamined." But what about value;3 of "college ' freshmen who have gong 
through a systematic exploration and examinat:^ /of values ' (in SIGI^T^ 
Will female and male differi^ices still be appar^t not only In dlstri-, 
butions of weights assigned, to some values dimensions , but also in -the 
structure of the yalu^ domain? If the treatment represented by SIGI, 
which is entirely undifferentiated as to sex,^ discloses a full range' 
of values prof ilea:.ifor each sex such that, there is ample overlap even 
though means may be somewhat different^ if the distinctive values pro- 
file of an individual, independently of sex; influences the other CDM 
process variables; then it becomes clear that guidance .need riot concern- 
itself with such pseudo-issue^ a& within-s^ex vs. l^etweei^-selj nqrmsL 

/ i - ' . 

/ I* • 

^ ^But- this speculation' gets ahead'of^the game. The study/ 1^ de- 
scriptive ratber than an experimental testing of hyptheses. It ob- 
serves behavioi^ during the CDM process' on sUch variablesJ^as valines 
profiles, information-seeking, predicting, planning, ^and us* of de- ' 
cisioh rules in evaluating occupation9<^for /tioice. It contro^Ts for 
initial status of indiyidtiali^ as .they \emttark on this forjnal, System- 
atic CDM process. It cc^m^ares ag.^ and sex gr^ps in thes^^^Uehavlors 
and describes similarities and differences. In addition; j.t ascer- 
tains whether sex-typical and sex-atypical values profil^ can be de- 
fined for each, sex, a?id compares groups so identified on ^uch variables 
as ma^or field of intermit, comprehei^iveness of ihformation-seeking, 
-types of occupations for which plans* are made, and types Q'f occupations 
ulti^tely preferred af't^r'^the joint utility and probabtlity of entail- 
ing several occupations have been evaluated, ^ ■ • 
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CHAPTER II 



IDENTIFICATION OF DATA FROM SIGI 



ft. 



Most of the data for this report come ifrom the records of 
responses that the computer may collect as students interact with 
SIGI. One way to familiarize the reader with these data is to 
present an actual student record together with an explication of 
it* ^Such a presentation already exists as a chapter in the re- 
port of thq field test of SIGI, and it will convenient simply, 
to transfer that chapter to this report as Exhibit I. 

The "tags" and labels that identify data in Exhibit I do not 
always agree with those used In this repojt. Each tag or label, 
however, is identified when it is introduced in later chapters. 

The page, numbers at the bottom of the page are those for 
'this report. The page numbers at the top are those of the origi- 
nal chapter: 



Warren Chapman, Martin R. Katz, Lila Norris, Laura Pears, SIGI ; 
Field Test and Evaluation of a Computer-Based System of Interactive 
Guidance and Information . (Princeton, New Jersey: Educational Test- 
ing Service, 1977). i\ 
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EXHIBIT I 



CHAPTER II 



ILLUSTRATION OF SIGI INTERACTION 



The remainder of this report will of necessity assume an understanding 
the structure of SIGI. This structure is not easy to describe in words. 
Although its general features are always the same, the structural details 
vary according to the behavior of the individual user. The number of pos- 
sible diff erent . paths through SIGI is almost infinite. 

One way to describe SIGI is to look over the shoulder of a student 
experiencing it. We can do this by examining one of the records compiled 
by the computer from a random sample of SIGI users. The record we have 
chosen charts the responses of a woman at one of the-community colleges 
participating in the field test. Since every student uses the system in 
a unique way, the model student should not be regarded as "typical.** We 
chose her because her record illuf^trates a number of the most im|»pfti^t 

features of 'the system. 

^/ 

^^^^ 
Student Printout 

The printout of the student's interaction has been cut up and reproduced 
as Figure 1, pages 1-6, at the end of this chapter. The leftmost column of 
■the printout contains the descriptive tags ("INTR4,'* "END2,'* etc) that 
identify the place in the program where a response occurred. The second 
column lists the response number, value weight , 'specif icat ion level, or 
whatever, that constituted the response. The remaining columns clarify or 
give meaning to that response. Generally the tags and labels have no mean- 
ing 'except to the Sic;[ research staff. They will be explained in the 
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description that follows. 

Let us now sif dottm at the terminal and go through SIGI with' her. 

Figure 1, P age/ 1 

" ' 5— 

' r 

DATE . This' is the date tif the student's first session. 

INTIN. This is the time (12:01 p.m.) when the student signed on and 
•entered the introductory (INT) section of SIGI. 

STATUS . The variable STATUS keeps track of where the student is in 
SIGI, SIGI was designed to meet two needs related to career decision- 
making. First, it attempts to meet the need for a rational and orderly 
method of decision-making. Second, it meets the need for an information 
system that will supply the various kinds of data that a rational decision 
requires. The first need should be satisfied before the secondj because 
the student must have some systematic way to ^n^le informationj before 
acquiring it. In order to teach a rational method, SIGI leads the begin- 
ner, or through the subsystems in an order that constitutes an 

algorithm for decision-making. What this order is will become apparent as 

wv follow this student's interaction. The student's STATUS jcounter is 

, / I 
' i 

incremented every time she finishes a subsystem so that, if sh^ then signs 
off, the computer can start her at the right place when she returns. 
When the student finishes the last subsystem. Strategy, her status reaches 
7. At this point she; will presumal^ly have mastered the method and will be 
competent to use SIGI mainly as an informatio^' system. She thed becomes 
an INITIATE with the privilege of roaming through SIGI at will. 

INTRA . Many displays are in a multiple-choice format. The display 
asking about the student's enrollment status bi^ts four categories of re- 



sponses. This student's respoii %3, indicates that she has already undei/-' 
taken epme college work. The computer will store- this respoose and- will^ 
look at it whenever it must select a display that is worded one way f or j 
a returning student and a different way for a student who has not yet v ' ' 
enrolled. 

INTR5. This^is the student's age category. - ^ , , 

INTR6. Data on age and sex are used only for research studies. No 
displays in jSIGI are differentiated on the basis of age or sex; males and 
females get exactly the. same treatment. ^ ' * . 

PRTl. Stud^ents may get hardcopy printouts of various SIGi displays ^* 
for study off. line.' The printer is wired to the terminal and simply copies' 
what the student is looking at. In this case, the display summarizes the 
student's responses to INTR7-10, which constitute an introduction to the 
decision-making model embraced by SIGI. 

INTR7-INTRJ.0 . After INTR6 , the student responds to displays ask- 

■ 5 , ■ ' \ 

ing about the four major aspects of decisions about occupations: Does she 
know which values are important to her? Does she' know which occupations*, 
ate likely to satisfy her values? Can she spccessfully predidt her grades \ 
±n the courses she will be taking as she prepares herself fo/ an occupation? 
Does she know which C9urses and other steps to take in the preparation? 
The model student's answers are in the middle range between confidence and 
doubt. PRTl (above) shows that the student wanted a record of . her responses 
to these questions. 

INTR11\ The introduction concludes with a tiny "computer-assisted 
instruction" (CAI) sequence consisting of a single display with feedback. . 
The student is asked to Identify a logical- first step in. a decision- 
nakinc process. She got/ the right answer:- She should examine her values 

■J ■ . ^' ■ 
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8p that she will know what sat isf ac tious and rewards fo look for in an 
occupation. This secjuence leads her directly into the subsystem wh^re the 
examination ocQurs. 

■ The Values System (VALIN-VALlO) 

, " ■• (■•'.-■ 

VALIN . This is the clock time of her entry into the Values^ system. 
VMj2. In the Values system the student weights the importance, to 
. her, of eaoh of ten occupational values. The weights are on a scale of 

m 

P Cho importance) to 8 (highest importance). Another tiny CAI sequence 
'introduces the weighting process. The record shows that the student 
understood the explanation, for she made thie correct response to the 
'test question. 

*. VAL3-VAL6 . The order in which things appear in the student recofd il 

different from the order in which th^y happen at the terminal. The 
chronological order is VAL5 (with VAL3 appearing jiist before notation ot 
the weight assigned to Interest Field), END2, ENDS, INC0N3 (each of which 
may appear more than once), VAL4, and VAL^. In this discussion they will 
be*^treated in that order rather than in the order in which they are listed 
.'Jjjfi the"? record. 

V' •- '.'j^ ' ; ' . " 

V '>Y. ^^L5 .^. This is the record of Li ;^/t'Lghts the student assigned to 

when she consider one at a time. The value is defined 



'^J^ *'^^j^S^ffwi^\^ terms and the student considers the importance (to her) of 
that value through her occupation. Income. Is defined as having 

more than enough to live on. Interest Field is the importance of working 

« - 

'.^ .in a particular field of interest; before weighting that value, the stu- 

. dent selects t^e. field of paramount interest to her: Scientific, • Techno-f 
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logical, Admini 8 t rat ivp, Personal Contact, Verbal, and Aesthetic. (The 
tag VAL3 shows that this student selected the Scientific field.) Early 
Entry is the importance of entering an occupation without long delay for 
training and education; it is a kind of reverse^ education value — the greater 
the weight, the less- tolerance for prolonged education.' When she finished 
weighting the values one at a time, she saw them brought together In the 
form of a histogram- and was given the opportunity to adjust the weights. 
VAL5 records the weights at the conclusion of this process. For this 
student, Income and Security, weighted 5, were the most important values. 
It is curious that the sum of all her weights came to pn^y 31. For most' 
students the sum is much higher, about 50. Apparently none of the SIGI 
values was of pressing importance t^ this student. 

END2~END5 (first occurrence) . With the preliminary weighting com- 
pleted, the student engages in a playful , /nonthreatening Values Game. To 
begin the gamie the student had to choose between two imaginary '*jobs," one 
as a^Tenurist, featuring a maximum amount of Security ' (the last item", 
VALUE GA>ffi JOB ACCEPTED, in END2> and the other as a Velociter, feattiring 
'Early Entry (the first item in END2) . She -chose Tenurist. She was then 
fac^d with another dilemma: 'Her job as Ten ^ist lacked opportunities 
Leadership. Did she want to quit and try another job? She decided thai 

would stick with the Security that Tenurists enjoy. But when she was 

i 

tempjjfed by the offer of' a job ^s Buckster, featuring a good income (first 
item in ENDS), she decided to take it. Thus the information tagged in 
END2 and END5 is the choices she ^made in a series of bipolar confrontations 
in. one game* Sometimes the confrontation involves the news that the job 
is deficient in opportunity to satisfy a value.* At other times the di- 
lemma is in the form of a temptation to switch to a job offering unusual 

-10- 
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opportunities to sati^sfy a rival value. The order in which thl values 
appear is unrelated to the weights the student assigned in he^ previous 
interafction. To the extent possible, the order ' is random* 

END2-END5 (second occurrence) . In her second game, she stuck to her 
job as Bu<J:kster in the face of bad news or temptations with respect to * 
Prestige, Independence, Helping Others, Variety, Interest Field, and Leisure 
(END2) » She quit, however,' pn learning that her job lacked opportunities 
for Leadership (END5>. - / 

INC0N3 '(first occurrence) * The > computer compares the weights pire- 

v^»ously assignee! (as recorded in VAL5), to the "winners" ai)d "losers" in - 

the Values Game. This student had weighted . High Income at 5 and Leader- 

f 

ship atonly 2. Nevertheless, she had rejected a job featuring the pre- 
ferred value because- it was deficient in the less cherished value. This 
inconsistency is noted in' tNC0N3. (The student would also be inconsistent 
if she stuck with a job. featuring a* value she had weighted leas than the 
rival value; , This stud^qt did not fall into tha 
and no M2 messages appear in her :^cc^rd.> 

iNC0N3 (third occurrence) . The student play enough games 

to allow for the appearance of all ten values at least once. After that," 
she can play as many games as she finds useful or entertaining. This stvi- 
d-ent elected to play a third game. This time the luck of the draw once 

again presented her Vith the opportunity to be a Huckster (la^ item in 

,/ 

END2), and she t^ose that occupation over on^ featuring Prestige (first 
item in END2), She also preferred High Income to Independence, Leadership, 
and Leisure, but not to Interest Field f END5) . Her choice of Interest 

■ 

Field over High Income was inconsistent Vwith her value weightings, and she 

• 1 • / 

got a messagfe to this effect (INC0N3) . The messages delivered to the student 
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in the. END2, ENTS, and" INCON displays are mere reportk of outcomes. , No 

analysis or "stat istical inference is attempted on the basis of such a 

brief game. The purpose of the game is to stimulate reflection about 
i 



^alues, not to i3cale*them 



^ VAL4J Before' proceeding to the final adjustment of her value weigh^^ 
the '^^tudent is offered the- opportunity to change the field of 'interest 
(5cie|dtlf ic) ttat she selected earlier in VAL3. She accepted the offer, 
but the end decided to stick with her earlier choice, 

' VAL6, Th^ student must now readjust her value weights, but this time 



) 



with the restriction, that they sum to 40 points. This restriction forced 



' the sJud'^nt to 



consider the relative, as opposed to the absolute, impAi 



t^nce of each value — i.e., to establish priorities^. For most students, it^ 
also underlines the sarf fact that decision-making nearly always Involves 
trade-offs. Fpr this student ^r>wever, the restriction i 'lu-thing of 
a dividend, for she can incre.i.^e her total weights by nine points, VAL6 

records the adjusted weights. Interest Field, which jhad been tied with 

•'' I ■ " 

High Income, became her top value. Security was relegated to second place, 

and the range extended from 7 to 1 instead of 5 to 1| These results seem 
consistent with the outcomes of the Values Games. Since the restriction 
.to 40 points did not force trade-offs on this student, one may speculate 
that the difference between pre- ^and pastgame weight^ was due almos^t wholly 
y to* the impact of the Values Game - 

VAL7-VAL10 (Figure 1, page 2) . fntera^^tion in the Values system con- 
cludes with a CM sequence that reinforces tie concept of weighting one's 
values and leads into the next system. Locate. The student recognized 
(VAL7) that one reason for Weighting values was to direct the search for 
occupational information. She also understood (VAL8) the concept, the , 
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greater the value w^l^tT^^e moi(e important the value. She r-ecognize4 ' 
(VAL9) that if*a person gave a high weight to Security, he vould probably 
prefer a secure job (Autonomist, an Imaginary job) to a job ^aturing some 
other value. 'And in YALIO, She saw that the s^ccrtid step in a rational 
decision-making process should be to ^identify a set .occupations that 
ate likely to satisfy her more important values. Such ^n identification 
is the function of Locate. At tl^is point she could ^chpose between signing 
off or goings directly to Locate. She chose to go to^ Locate. 



The Locate System (L0CIN-L0C9) 

LOGIN (Figure 1, page 2) . The student took 58 minutes to reach the 
Locate system. She went more slowly than most students. •* 

L0C3 (Figure 1, page 2) . In Locate, the studeni^ selects a set of 
five of the ten values and then specifies a minimum of return that she would 
accept from an occupation on each-value. (For Interest Field, the speci- ' 
fication is for one ofT the six fields of interest.) This student chose 
h^r^^fi^ye top-weighted values (first column) and specif l^-*'*the levels and 
Interest field named in the" right column. The numbers tljfat precede the , ^ 
specification label are the numerical equivalent of the specif icatiob — 
five levels for High Income, six fields for Interest Fiipld, and four levels 
for each of tfte other eight values. ^ 

^ ■ ) 

L0C4 (Figure 1, page 2) . These three columns list the occupations, f 
with their identification numbers, that werer retrieve^ with' the values/ 
specifications named in L0C3, All of the occupations in SIGI have been 
rated on the oppor tuni ty they provide to satisfy each of the ten values! 
The rating scale is the same as that used to designate the level of speci- 
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. flcatlon^ Consequently, ^tKelmeaniag^of L0C4 is th^t^ all Che J-isted .o^cu- 
\patlonjS are rated at 3 or above Ii^ome Ci..j^. , their medi^i^ 9<alai?y 
eyqeedi. $11,000 pei* )rear.)^ lie to some extent \in the Scierltific interest 
fj.eld> offer an average or above Average opportuivity to help others, and 



so-on. If no p^cupatdon had "beffn ^Hltrieved, t/he student would have 
been foreed to lob&en specifications. If more than ^0 ha^ been /ret^rieved, 
I she -woqld have "^d to make them more strf^. . -J / 

PRT2'»(Figu^e 1;, page 2) / The student decided to get a prdn^ut of 
L0C3 and LOCA, which are vcoubined/ into a single display with the valu^fe/ ^ * 



sp^cifj^ca-tlons on the left 'and the occupatiorvs '>irefe.f ieye^d with them on- 
the tight. ' ^ ■ ' \ 

L0C3 (Figure 1^ page 2) . As a novice, the student is exposed to an . 
ex^>lanation of how SKI retrieves occupations. Its purpose is to reinforce 
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the concept that occupations re trievedr 1;n Locate have sp^lal significance 
in tgrms of the student's own valiies, .tJae explanation ends by asking the 
stCident whether any of the occupations that had been retrieved for her re- 
quired' md*re education than she was contemplating. For this student'^^the 
answer was yes- The display tagged L0C5 told her to use Early Entry a^^ 
on^ of her search values and to set its specification al? the level of^edu- 
cation she would accept. For example/ by . spe.cifying that the retrieved 
occupations should require no more than two or three years of educational 
preparation, she would eliminate from the list all ocy:upatiohs that re- 
quired a ba'chelor's or advanced degree for eotry. 

LOC6~LQC8 (Figure 1^ page 2) > The student is now offered four options: 
(a) to learn why a particular occupation was not retrieved; (b) to change 

the( specification on one or more of the values originally selected; (c) ^ 

/'', • ^ ■ . ^ c 

to assemble a different set of values fdv the purposes of retrle\)^l; or * 

■I * ■ ■ 
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r'^u • ■ ' : u - 

.(d) to giCt out of Lgcate. The student , chose the first option (L0C6) 
asked why Physician*^ Assistant (L0C7) had not been retrieved, it 
^ ^happened, jthe qccupatiq^^ ^aa beeri retrieved. She then asked why Registered 
Nurse had faile^ to an?,ear aod" learned (L0C8) that that occupation fai,led 

to tneetV^er specification, for Income^i , ^ - 

- ' ■ ^ '' 

PRT4 (Figure 1, page 2> . The student asked for a printout of the in- 
forTftaTi§:^it^about Registettfri, Nurse. The infoni&tion as to fit/not fi't i^^ ; 
presenfit^d ' in th.fe/Mrae dilitlay as the values/specif icat ion so that s.he w^-H 
^Icnow' which spat^Tf ic^tion was tbo high when aiie studies the printout off line, 
*' L0C6 (Figure 1, p^ge .j!^) ■ This time the student, decided to change a 
. specif icatfon for one of her original set of v4lue&, ^ ' * 



L0C3 (Figure ly page 2) . She redu^ed'-the spfecif ic'ation for High 

$8,000. 



Inc'ome from 3 to 2 — from a minimum ^| $11,000 to a mlrtipium of 

"The other specifications were unchanged .\ The student's behavior seems 

to be related to the' d^isclosure that^^^g^stered Nurse failed t^j) meet her^ 

earlier specification. 

L0C4 (Figure) 1, p^ge 2) . A. second set of occupations is retrieved^ 

It of course contains all the occupations .in the first set, sinoe they 

exceed-the lowered' Specif ication for Inc^e, and four new occupations: 

193 Registered 'Nurse, 221 Biology Teacher, 227 Ma^ematics Teacher, and 

A «• * . 

229 Physical Sci^nc^ Teacher. 

■ '1 < 

PRT2-L0Ci^ (Fj.gure 1, page 2) . The student got a printout of^ the re- 
vised iiat and, apparently s|i^isfied noy that Registered Nurse had been 
made to ap^earfi elejbted to move out of Locate.. 



L0C9 l^i^re 1, page 2) . Locate concludes with another tiny CAI 
sequence that is dej^igned to introduce the^^novice to the next subsystem 
of SIGI and the next logical step in a rational decision-making process. 



That^ 8t€^p is to inform herself about the occupations uncovered in Locate. 
.The Compare subsystek, which is the occupal Uo^al information system, 




providej^Kjthe opporcuhl'ty tc^ do that. 

Compare System (CO>flh:N~Et^DFIL) 

/ COMPIN (Figure 1, page 2^ ., The student could have signied off after 
^completing Locate, to begin in ^bjhpare when she^ Returned; or she could go 
to Compare immetiiateLy.." She chose the latter ^oursid. She spirit -20 minutes 
in Locate and had -now been on SIGI fiS'r oae houi: and 18 minutes. 

SAVE (FiguT>-e 1, page 2) . Compare g^s its name from the fatt that 
the student is informed abou't three' occupations at a time so that she cai^ 
compare them with one another. ^VE is a reminder list of the occupations 
that are presumably of paramount interest to her. At this point the list 
contains All the c?f:cupations that we^^re retrieved in her two passes through 
Lodate. The student do ear not tiave to select from t^his l:^st; she may ^■ 
^elect any occupation in SIGI for fise in Compare. 

0CC2 (Figure 1, page 2) . These are the three occupations she chose 
for query. They were all on the SAVE list. | ' 

COMF4-PRT5 (several occurrences, Figure 1, ^ages 2 & 3) . The ques- 
,tioqs ayailable to the student are sh6wn in Figure 2. She may designate 
up to f ive questions at a tjme, and the answers will then b,e displayed 
sequence in the format showii in Figure 3. Each CO^^^A tag means that a 
question was asked (the number In the second column is the numbe|r of the 



question as shown in Figure ^),'and the third column incftcates the nature 
of the question. The ta^k^R3 inb^s that^^fhe student asked for a printout 
of the answer./ Thus this student asked questions 1, 2, 4, 10,, 11, 12, 

7 16-) 



"tS, 16, ^nd .27 with respect to ^Registered Nurse, Physician's Assistantv 
and Publ^ Health Specialist. Among the questions ar^^wo thkt concern 
her top-weMhted values-c number 11, High Income, ai«i 16, Interest Field: 

' -SAVE, 0CC2, C0MP4 (Figure 1, page^3) . When the student'^ preselected 
questions, up to five incumber, have been answered, she is given the 
opportunity of ^electing more questions, assemblitig a new set of occu- 
pations to ^isk about, or moving dii^iTf SIGI. This student ex^rcl8e4 the 

, first dption t^ie flrsttime it was presented- to her; as - a|lTOwi5> by^ the ,f act 

- - ; • ^ ^ ^ ' . ; ' '"^ ^ ■ 

i*tbat she -^sked * ten questions about her 'first set. Next she assembled a 

■' ■ ' ' . ■ ■ ^ ^ ^ ' ' ' . 

new se-t consisting of Registered Nurs^^ Flight Attendant, ana Advertising 

Copywriterv Note that the latter two Were tlot among the SAVE occupations 
when she entered Compare. The computer added them to the list, and they 
appeared when she assembled her third set of . occupations (see the third 
occurrence of the tag SAVE) . The student asked five questions (and demanded 
no printouts) about her second group of occupations. She th^n assembled 
a third set of occupations. Registered Nurse, Purchasing Agent, and 
Secretary-, and asked f our^^ ^uest ions about them. Since Registered Nurse 
was a member of each set, one may infer that this was her first-choice 
occupation at this time ^nd tha>-she was comparing it with potential rivals. 

TRY1-TRY5 ^(Figure 1 , pag el^ ^) . The student now elected to move out 
of Locate. Ah a novice, she wa^\exposed to a snort review of the de- 
cision-making process taught by SIGI. The f ive i^teps that constitute*,, 
'the process, along wltti two "d is t rac tors , " were displayed in scrambled 
order. The student was asked to identify thfi_first step, then the second, 
and so on. This student identified the first three steps correctly (TRYJ,- 
TRY3), but it took her two attempts to get |he correct answers for the 

1 

fourth and fifth steps, which Involve predic\tion and planning. The next 



lid encM^f^er 



two^ ^87it«M iht would encMnter concern those activities. 

LOGOUT CFlgura l , ^g"' The "student decided, to sign off and 

to beg^ with the Prediction subsystem when she returned. She had been 
at . the terttlnal nearly two hours. ^ 

Prediction System (PREDIN-PRT6X - ' ' 

- / / - , ■ . 

the purpose of th^ Prediction systeip^s to help the student asseas 

■ -v . • ' ' ■ 

her abilities wiXh regard to the academic preparation for entry into 

various occupations. The assessment takes the^ f orm of a probability table 

♦ . » - ' * 

showing what her chances ar^ of getting a final grade of A to B, or 

, • ' . ^" ■ * - . 

below C in a course that xs,SkXMaents aotae curriculimi or "major" of interest 

edlctions of this sort depend on institutional sti^rhs to determine the 
degree o^^orrelat ion between some predictor varia'ble(9) 'and the final 
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grade. If thes^ studied have not been completed, the computer simply 
omits the Prediction system and all references to it- In that case, the 
novice wOruld go from Compare 'to Planning. 

INTIN-PREDIN (Figure 1, PBge 4) . The student returned at 10:58 the^ 
day after the preceding interaction. Her status had qllmbed to 4| and 
the computer consequently sent her to the Predictipn system. The computer 
once again aaked about her enrollment status, for it could have changed 
between sessions- The rest of the -introduotory interaction is omitted 
for returning studeVitp, and she entered t^e Prediction system one minute 
after she signed oh. 

RANK-ENGH (Figure 1, page 4) , The computet collects data about the 
student*^ previous performaace- RANK asks the student to report her 
rajik in her high school graduating class (top fifth, second fifth, etc-)- 
MATH and ^NG are her average high school mathematics and English grades- 



ENGH Is the answer to the question, "Do you need help with Engi 
Her responses are stored for use as potential predictor ^variables* If 
the studcnf^s collide had^a mandatory teseing program, the computer would 
anio 4(sk for test scores, which would likewise become potential p^^- 
dlctor variable i. 

PRED2 (flrfet occurrence. Figure 1, pa^e 4) « The student picl^^d from 
thf^ list of predictable programs the one that was of Interest to h^r-^** 
Nurilng, In thii case. 'For eacb^ prog^ram the college has deslgnat^^ a key 
course. (The kekr course for Nursing Is named In the ij^lght-hand cOluUm 
as BY 110, Generkl Biology.) A key course Is defined as one that cotnea 
eArly in the proiram, that more or less represents the kind of ap^ttudes 
and activities required for success in the program, that is taken by most, 
of the students ih the program, and that tends to separate those ^ho Will 
succeed in the prigram from those who will not. The prediction will be 
made for the key clourse, not the program that It represents. Wh^t the 
prediction based on? 

PRED4 (first obcurrence. Figure 1, page 4) > The computer presents 
the btudent with five pieces of information about the criterion' and asks 
her to respond with self-estimates of her competency. The first Piece 
is Grade Factor 1, interest in the subject matter of the course. The 
student sees a description of the subject matter (prepared by the college) 
and rates her interest in it as above average, average^ or below ^VCi^age. 
This student rated herself as 1, or above average, on this factof*. Grade 
Factor 2, the second item, asks her to rate -herself on the degre^ of her 
commitment to the program that the key course represents; in thi^ case, 
s)ie rated herself as above average on her commitment to Nursing. It'^^s 
3 and 4 require a little more explanation. • When the validitiy studies 
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for the iy^m were begun, teachers of each key cotiree selected two / ^ 
fACtori-**6fAdb Factors 3 and 4 — from a menu of 29* potential factors/ 
that our research had 8ho%m were linked to good grades In the minds of 
facult;y. The factors cover such competencies and attitudes aa abllilty 

r 

i 

to think logically, knowledge of basic English skills, finger/hand dex- 
terity, keeping up with homework, and soron, (The complete list appears 
on Form B of Appendix A, the Prediction System Manual and Forms.) . Fdr 
BY 110, Factor 3 Is knowledge of ^English fundamentals, and Factor A is 
regular attendance. The student rated herself as average on the former and 
above average on the latter^ 

PRED5;;(wUst occurrence. Figure 1> page 4) . The fifth piece of in- 
formation about the criterion Is a histogram showing the distribution of | 
grades of former ^udetlts In the class. Text of the display Interprets j 
t^he histogram for the student. She npw sees a display (Figure 4) contain- ' 
liVgxall of her relevant Inputs — previous performAnce, self-ratings on the 
grade factors, atid distribution of course grades.^ She then estimates her 
own grade In the course, ^h^s student estimated her grade as B« , 

PREI)6 (first occurrence. Figure 1, page 4) . Predictions are computed 
from regression equations stored In the computer. The equations were 
derived from validity studies that we conducted when the local Prediction 
system was being developed. If the college has a ;aandatory testing pro- * 



gram, two regression equations are stored for each key course, one con- 
talnlng test scores amorig the predictor variables and the other excluding 
them. Possible predictor variables Include biographical data (sex Is never 
used, and age was used once by one college for one course), the record 
•f previous p«fonnance (rank, English grades, and mathematics grades), 
test scolres ^'If any), self-ratings on the four grade factors, and estl- 
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mated grad^» No more them three variables are used for any key course, and 
no predlctlipn is rendered If the combination of variables produces a mul* 

•• i • • ^ 

.tlple R of jless than .40. The prediction for this student was that she 

has 65 chai^ces In 100 of getting an A or B in Biology 110» 25 chances of 

getting ei^actly C, and 10 chances of getting a grade of W (withdrawi — her 

college does not assign grades below C). 

PREPIQ tl^igure 1, page A) . The prediction chart does not explicitly ^ 

' tellVthe Btudj^nt what her chances are of passing the course. Therefore 

she Is ask^d to Indicate what her chances are getting a C or better. 

Tlills Student correctly added 63 and 25 and saw that the answer was 90. 

* PRT6 (first occurrence. Figure 1, page 4) . She asked for a printout. 

PREDllp The student may now ask for another prediction, may ask a 
... t, 
question about predictions, or may move on. She chose to ask a question 

and iy presented with the menu reproduced as Figure 5. The concept o| 
probability Is not easy for students to grasp, and the opportunity to 
. a»k questions is SIGI*8 attempt to cope with that problem. This student 
wanted to know whether to Interpret her prediction favorably or unfavor- 
ably* 

PRED36-PRED29 (Figure ly page 4) . The question Is ahswered In an 
interactive sequence of some ed^hteen displays. The record of an archer's 
score In target practice provides an analogy for using records of past 
academic- performance to predict future academic performance. The sequence 



ends with a fBw-displays explaining that "goodness" and "badness" depend, 
partly oo the expectations or hopes of the student and partly on the 
requirements for achieving/ the student's goal. This student apparently 
followed the sequence with considerable care, for she made only two Incor- 
rcfct responses during the Interaction (PRED40 and PRED23). 
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PRED2*-PRED6 (second occurrence. Figure 1. page 4) « The student sought 
' a second predlctlbn, this time for Business Administration (key course, 
BA 211, Accounting).- She rated herself as average on the four grade 
, < factors (Grade Factors 3 and "4 were good readings ability and ability to 
work independently), and estimated her final grade as B. ^ The new pre- 
diction was added to her chai;t and both were displayed simultaneously. 
* In BA 211 she ^ad 40 chances' of A or B, 30 chances of C, and 30 chances 
, ■ • ' of W. ^ * ' 

- • PRED2-PRED6 (third occurrence. Figure l|page-4) . The student fol- ^ 
lowed the same procedure to get a prediction. for the Physician's Assistant 
program (key course, BV 251, Anatomy and Phsyiology) . \ She rated herself 

. y as above average on all four grade factors (Grade Factors 3 and»'4 were in 

' ■ .. • - ^ > ' ' • . ' * 

this instance superior memorization and good reading ability), and estir 
mated her grade.as B. The probability figures, displayed on the same ^ 
chart as the previous two, were 55 chance^ of A or B, 35 of C, and 10 
of W. 

PRED2-PRT6^< fourth occurrence. Figure It page 5) .. The student ^sked 

< ' for a fourth prediction, this time for Registered Nursing (this is a two- 

^ ' * ' . *s 

year program and is not the* same as the Nursing program that was the 

^subject of her' first inquiry). The key course for Registered Nursing 

is the same as the key course for Physician's Assistant, which had already 

''been predicted.. Therefore, the prediction was simply repeated. There 

were now foi^r predictions displayed — all that the student was interested 

in. She asked for a printout. She then moved on to the Planning, system 

* without sighing off. 
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Plannlng System (PLNIN-SlNI9)* 

The purpose of< the Planning system Is to supply information about 
what, the stu^ent^-slifSiild do» aftfer graduation from high school, ix\ ^rder 
to 4>repare herdelf for 'entry into an occupation. Such Information will 
help her decide yhether the occupation is feasible for her in terms pf 
what she is willing ^nd able to put into preparation for it. Can she 
mejet the demands on het resources of time, eiiergy, money,. and ability? 
^ Another purpose of the systeip is to provide^tKe student with an agenda 
for entry into an occiip&tion once she has selected it. 

The Planning system gives, first, general information about the steps, 
beyond high school, that lead to enti;y into the occupation, including^ 
requirement s^^f any) for certification and licensing.^ Second, it gives 
specif "^A information, about the program of study that the student should 
take ^t her college, the prerequisites for, admission into that^program, 
and the names of institutions to which the student can transfer in order 
to compj^ete her preparatiqn. The local college prepares the displays 
containing the second class of information; the displays are added to the 
college's SIGI disks at ETS and the disks are mailed to the college. If 
the college has not completed the local displays, the interaction in t4ie 
PJ.anning system stops at ^he end of the generalized displays. The college 
that the model student attended had a complete Planning system with local 
information- 

.PLNIN (Figure J., page 5) . The student Went directly to the Planning 
system from the Prediction 'system without signing off. She had spettt 29, 
minutes in the Prediction system. 

SAVE (^irst occurrence, .Figure 1, page 5) . SAVE now consists of the 
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19l occupations retrieved in Locate, to which were added the four new 
occupations that the .student requested in Ccmipare: Advertising Copywriter, 
^Flight Attendant, Purchaalng^gent, and Secretary. , 

?IMZ <flr8t occurrence, FtRure 1> page 5) . The student chose Secre- 
: tary for hiar first tour through Planning. ' 
PliKil (Figure 1, page 5) . The^ student was^sked if she was willing 
' to tolet:ate the amount^ of time that preparation for her occupation would 
require. For the purposes of the Planning system, the occupations in SIGI 
re classified into six. categories: PROF (gr^duat^ study required .for pre- 
pa^^ation), GRAD (graduate study recommended)*, BAC^H (a bachelor's degree 
required), SHUD (a bachelor's degree recommended), WICH (two mutually^ 



or's degree recommenaea; , wii^tt \cwo mucuaixv^^ ' 
•exclusive paths to entry, one requiring a bachelor's degree and the other 
not),, and TERM (less than a bachelor's degree required for entry). Sec- 
retary is classified TERM, and hertce the student's response signified 
that she was willing to^ccept up ,to three years of education as a condition 
for becoming a secretary. Had she been unwilling to accept so lohg a span 
of time, she would be allowed' to abandon Secretary, -to^choose an alternative 
Occupation, to inquire about General Studies, or to exit from Planning. . 

PLN15 (Figure 1, pape 5) . ' Now the student wa^ asked if she thought 
herself capable of passing the required coursework. Thej display that 
' asks about her abilities includes the answer to question} 7 frgm Comp^re^ 
"Examples of College Courses?" On the basis -of this information our model 

secretarial pro- 
gram successfully. ' \ ^ ' 

PLN3 (first occurrence. Figure page 5) > /^he student is invited to 
See k pair of displays that discuss the-iewards and risks of aiming at an 
Occupation that is academically hard to get into as' opposed to finding an 

-2A- " . 
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Student signified that she had the ability to complete a 
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en^ief alternative. • This student decided to ignore those displays, pre- 

rsxmay^lf because she was confident that there was little risk, for herp^iu^. 

■ V ' ■ - ■ ' ' ■ ' ■ ' 

Aiteinpting the secretarial program.^ 

■. ^ , / . ^ ■ i 

gLN23 (first occurr^ce, /Fipure 1^ page 5) * The istUdent's decision 

: \n^t.to abandon Secretary geneifated a sequence showing her, first, a getieri^l 

. . ^; plan for achieving her goal (figure 6); second, the hi^h school prerequi- 

>ite^ for admission in^o t;he se^i^etarial program at hej: college (Fi^iriTe 7); 

^ and, third,, the program Itsalf (Figure 8). If achieveinent of her occu- 

• ' p:a|Lior^l goal had required ^ansfer to another in^ltu^ion — say, from a 

• . c'ommunit)^ tiollege to a four-year college or from a, fouij'-year college to 

--^^^ graduate school — a fourth display ,would list the most practicable insti- 

, tutionsf At the end of the. sequence the student is askted 'whether, haying^ 

seen the tequlrements for preparation, she now wishes to pursue the occu- 

, 't' X ' ..c 

■ . y . 

\ paticm. This student replied no. 

PLN21 (Figure 1, J> ^e 5)* Was the decision to abandon the ojpftugation 
due to the amount of education it required? If the atudent answers yes, 
STGI will propose a method of^lbcating alternative occu|>^;tIofts similar in 
their values structure to the one that was rejectd^\?ut less demanding in 
education. The design of SIGI allows occupations to be clustered in a^co* 
. dancei with innumerable combinations of value satisfactions. By using 

1 " - • . rt A. " <r 

V ' _ J ■ 

Early Entry as a searcli variably in Locate, a student may specify any 
level of education that she will tolerate in\^preparing for an occupation, 
the iTttodel student, however, did not reject Secretary because it demanded 



.too much education. 

„ SAVE-PLN2'' (second q ccurre nce» >^igure 1, page 5) . The student chose 

another occupation for insp^ctiorf. Registered Nurse. , 

-) 

^ PLN12 (Figuy^ 1^, page^ 5) . Registered Nurse is classified WICH, sinc^ 

■■■ ■ f ■ : . 
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nutiiJilly exclusive two- and four-yeajr paths to entry exipt. She chose' 



ir paths to entry exlpt. 

thte four-year path. ' ' ^ y ^ 

PLHip-PLN23 (Figure -page 5) . The student signified that she was ' 

willing to spendjp^tir years in prei>aration, was able to cope with the kinds 

&l courses she* would take, was desirous of inspecting the displays that/ 

discuss the rewards hnd risks of aspiring to a difficult goal, and de- 

Cj^cled. to proceed farther with the occupation. As a result, she saw 

the local college sequence of prerequisites, program, arid (in this case) 

. ■ ; ■ . ^ 

transfer collej^es. Then she was asked once more whether she wanted to 

\. ! ' 

pursue the occupation. Thi§ time she answered yes. ^ 

PLN4-PLH25' CFlgUre ,1, page* 5) . Her acceptance of nursing qqw gener- 
ated a new sequence designe.d to help her become enrolled. PLN24 asked 
her whether she had Completed the prerequisites for enrollment (s^je had), 
and PLN25 asked whether she ^wanted to see information about financial aid. 
Her yes repponse led to five displ£^ys outlining the major sources of stu- 
dent assistance available at her college, as well as gaming the places , 
where she could get detailed information.. Other disp^ys showed her how 
to estimate whether or not she w^ld lose academic credits by transferring 
into the nursing program, and they provided information about how to 
enroll.^ 

PLN 19 ^QFig ^t-e ,1, page 5) . The student had^seen the four-year path 
to entry into her occupation. SIGI now asked her if she would like to see 
the two-year Path. She de.clined and moved into the Strategy section. 



Strategy System i STRIiTf^R25) ^ * 



The purpose of the S^jrategy system is to propose a met-hod for making 
decisions in the face of complexity and to lead the student step by step 



throujgh the process. By the time the studlent has reached Strategy, ^he \ 



•"tnroujBh the process* By the tu^i 



has encounte^d many different kinds of Information, more of each kin^l 
than she Is •likely to remember. How shoulcf she incorporate what she now, 
knows >^bout her values Into what she has learned about the 23 occupations 
comp^tln^yfor her attention In SAVE? What roles should prediction and : 
planning Information play?' Is hard^-earned Information about her optldns 
to* be •neglected simply because the student does, .not see hoy to fit it into** 
her decision? . 

V 

■ i 

STR3-STR10 (Figure 1, page 5) . Strategy begins with an assessment of 
the rewards one may expect from a decision provided that It Is realized* 



*ln order to iTllustrate the process, the computer follows members of the 

■ ^ ■ ' \ i" 

Logic family as they t^ip new cars. They weight four automotive values and, 
gathering Information from magailnes and pamphlets, rate three automobiles 
on their potential to satisfy each of the values. Finally, they multiply 
the weight they assigned to a value by the an automobile's rating on that 
value, add the four products thus obtained for 'each car, and compare^ ^he 



sums (called DeSrlrablllty Sums In SIGI). A Desirability Sum may be repre- 
js^nted by the following formula, whete W the numerical weight assigned 



to a value, R = thie^r^lng of an option (e.g., a car, an occupation) on 
Its capacity to satisfy the value, and N = the number of values that the 



decision takes Into account: 



N 



Desirability Sum = 2 W R 

1-1 ^ ^ 

A Desirability Sum ts the wedding of what the student - wants, as repre- 
sented by^ the value weights, with what reality offers, represented b^ 
the ratlng^s on the values. As It turns out^ one .car is "b^st" for one na^e 



of the family^ a second car for atjother, and the third car for the third 

* ■ ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ . ■ 

Logic. . 

The process of obtaining Desirability Sums is developed in a sequence 
of CAI-like displays demanding reasoned responses from the student* The 
mo4pl student got all these right except the last (STRIO). She failed to 
see that the reason why a different car was^'be-st" for each member of the 
family was .t;hat each Lo^ic had a different structure of values. 

I STRll"ViA6 (Figure !>■ page 5) . The strategy that the Logics used to 
evMuate car§ will now be applied to oiccupations. Since value weights 
are obviously important in g3mput;ing Desirability Sums, the student is 
ihvj.ted to review them. The model student a^ppted the invitation. VAL5 
shows tiC^eights as she left them upon her departure f rom^ the Values sys- 
tem. VaL6 shc^s the adjustments she made on thi's ocQasion: She deducted 
oM^dint froV the weigfit of High Income and added it) to Interest Field . ' 

(The student chose the pi^entiflc interest field on her previous, trip 

' * \ * 

through the^Al*es systiem. She was invited to change the f ield. ^bef ore 

she rewei^ted her values, but she declined. The printout would have 

recorded any interactipn involving the selection of a new field.) 

i . ' 

SAVE-STR14 (Figure! 1, page 6) . The student next selected three occu- 



ations that she was considering: Registered Nurse, Physician's Assistsant, 



and Purchasing Agent (S}rR14) . .Jhe first two had beeri^ Retrieved .in the 



Locate process, 'agd Jurichasing Agent had been selected for. brief examina- 
'tlon iiy Compare, /fl'he ^^tudent c^uld have selected any occupation in SIGI.) 
S^e was then asked which of the three she considered to be her^top choice; 
she chose Physician's Assistant (STR12) . 

Now the Desirability Suns were worked out. Figure 9 shows the'cul- 
mi'nation of that proces^. The computer ^f irst displayed the .form for the 



' • • -34- ^ . ■ ' ' ' 

tylble containing the names .the occupations^ the list of values, and 

the value weights. Next, the ratings of the three occupations on^ Income 

• ^ • ' '\ ■ ' ' . ■ ^ ' 

appeared (3, 3, and 4) and the student was invited to see thfe Information 

tliat.would explain the basis for the ratings or to go on to the ratings on 

Prestige. Had she asked to see the basis (ahe did not do so for any of 

the values), the screen would h^ve been erased and the student would*, in 

effec-t, be transported back to the Compare 'system. There she^would see ^ 

I the answer to queTstioh number 11 \" Average Income?")i; the income figifres 

\ ^ - . 

(would^^i^jow why the' ratings of the three occupations differed with respect 
to this value. This privilege of accessing veribal. information that ex- 
plains the numerical ratings is available for each value, and the student 
• could alternate b^tween Strategy and Com ten times if she happened to 
be curious, about the rati^ of ev^ery value, 

WhetT^he ratings have all appeared, the computer calculates the Desir- . 
ability Sums, The computayLon takes place before the student*' s eyes, and 

the svif t appearance of the thirty p'^ducts fpllowed by the sums contri- ' 

. ^ \ * 

^utes a small moment of drama to th^ SIGI experience. ^ ^ ^ 

This phase of , Strategy concludes with a brief discussion of the Py^*" ^ 

' ■ * 

come with respect to her top-choice occupation: Physician's AssliBtant, ^ 

: ' ■ ■ ^ /\ 

with a Desirability ?Sum of 118/ would be a ^isfactory choice aAiong these^ 
occupations if the sole criterioil for^ selection were desirgbllitl. (Stu^ 

\ . ' ' ^, . ■ 

dents aire told to disregard differences of less than 10 points.) 

STR16-STR26 ^(Figure 1, page 6) . The emphasis now shifts to the risks 
side of the decision equation. The interaction leads the student to four"** 
simple concepts: ^ (a) The student should reject an option that is impos- 




sihle to attain; (b) th^ student should re j ect^St^^Qorfion that cJffers a 



worthless reward; (c) the best option, if it exists, combines the largest 

-29- 



reward , with the' least rlHlk; and (d-), if none of these combinations Is 



present ^4^J^^8tudent must accept greater rl^ks If she . hopes to^maxlmlsfe 
rewards or accept reduced rewards If ahe nopes to minimize risk, or settle 

somewhere id 'between. Again, 4h^ teaching mode is 'CAI* The model student 

... ^' . ** , ' ' 

gfot three wtong. answers In this 'sequence- She' Ibald she would chooile a 

• • . > ' . ' 

(hypothetical) occupa^tlon with a large Desirability Sum, even though It 
would be ImpfiiBslble to attain . (STR16) • She Jfalled tp observe \^hat one of 
thrift^" (hypothetical) bccupatlqns In a ll^t offered a Combination of J^axl- 
mum reward and minimum irlsfe (S'XRZCji^ and, given another g^t tf' three 
hypothetical occupations, she failed to notice that none 'of them sattls- 
fle<i the largest rewdrd/leaait risk farmula, Perhapl she was pressed for 
time and was hurrying; - — . 

?ow the student, estlmatecl^fier own risks vlt^h regard ^ the three 
oc^upatlon§ she had selected earlier. *'She told the computer what she 



( 



thought the chances were "(chances In 100) 'that she would successfully com- 
plete all the stepig required for entry Into the first occupation, then the 
second, and, finally, the thlrcf. iJlsp^ays advised her In^ hfer estimation, 
telljrng her to consider the number ^of ptepg involved and the difficulty 
of Wch step. The occupational overview (Figure 6). which the student 
might have seen earlier in *.he Pi^feOTfting system,, provided infonftation about 
the preparation task. The student could examljje- this display as often as 
she' wished until she signified that she vfHs ready* (STR26) to mal9^ &. state- 
ment a^out her chancers. t ' ' 



sf ully 



123 (Figure 1, page 6) . The student rei)orted her chances of suc- 
cessVully entering the Nursing, Physician's Asslat^nt, and Purchasing 



Agent occupations as 88, 75, and 50, respectively. Alt^iongfi the^e esti-, 
mates' might seem somewhat optimistic considering the job market at the 

' ~ ' S , -30-- 
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time, they , are neverl^helesB useful In derclsion-mi^lclng^ The student's 

evident interest in the health professions suggest? that she may already 

,•'•.<.. \ • • * ■ . ' 

'have apme Investment of study or experience In Registered Nursing and < 

-Physician's Assdfstant which. she ^o^^^t ^lose If she swlt^h^d to j^chaalng^ 
Agent. Furthermore, Physician's Assi^jVant is a fairly new occupation; . 
tfiere tire far. fewer programs for that dccupatlon thao. for^Registerecy- 

urse, competition "for admission IS; fierce, and candidates with previous 
experience are fav3|ed over rank noyices. In short, the student probably 
Succeeded in rank ordering these ocqupacions on» the basis of het chances^ 
of getting intc^them. There is, of course, ^no way to determine the amount 
of error' in her estimates. , - 

STR24 (Figtlre 1; page 6) . The studet^t was asfce^ to designate agalft^ 
her~Top choice of these thre;e' occupations .In light of what she knew jibout 
their rewards and risks. She switched Physician's Assistant to 

Registered Niirse.^i This was a logical choice, since the two occupations 
were essentially equal in desirability^ biit Registered Nurse wquld be 
eas*r to get into. Her choice generated a display saying that th% chdlc< 
was logical because Regis^red Nurse had the highest (or within ten 
points of the highest) Desirability Sum and also the best chances for suc- 
cessful entry. Had she designated another occupation, the wording of 

dj^f 

PRT12 (Figure, 1, page 6) . The 'student asked f or #a printout of the • 
display containing her Desirability Sums, ea«4mat6d chances, and diq- 
cussionT 

STR25 (Figure 1, page 6) . The system contains advice on how to use 

the Prediction system for help in estimating risks. ^ The advice is optlori- 

>*" 

•» • ^ 
al, and the student declined to. see it. ^ 



the display would have been dJLff extent. 
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Activlty as an Initiate 

EXIN-EX2 (first occurrence, Figure 1, page 6) . The student was now 
promoted, to initiat;e. In this status, she became free to moy? at will 
among the subsystems in SIGI, iand her path within any system woultf be 
much shorter than it was when she went through the system as *'a^ novica* 
pispiaya that were previously mandatory would now be optional, and the 
"CAI" that reinforced the concepts underlying the Values, Locate, and 
Compare systems would be skipped. The vehicle for moving from system to 
system is the menu showq In Figure 10. The model student deci3ed to 
return to the Values syst;em once more and elected option p.. 

• VAL5-EXIN (Figure 1, page 6). The Initiate returning to the Values 
<;lLaystem does not go through the whole system. Instead , she /i^s given the 
opportunity to play the Values Game again (this student oec lined) and 
then to adji^st the weights she assigned earlier. VAL5 lists the^weights 
-as she found them and VALf> a-s sht5 left them. Since the Weights in the 
two listings are the same, the student was apparently satisfied that 
she had finally got them as refined as she could. "Then she w^as returned 
to the menu (EXIN) . * ' 

; /EX2 (second jjiccurre nCCy i>a^_.6)?> This time the student 

decided -to sign off t 

S02 (Figure 1, page 6). Tlu' (iisplay tlie s tudent- asked to see con- 
tained information about appLyiug the SIGI decision-making model to occu- 
pations that are not in^SIGI, The display encourages the student to use 
her varies as a ^uide for, judglug the occupational Information in non- 
SIGI souijces, particularly the Oc( up^tL Lonal ^l^J: look Handbook . She is 
also advised to ask lu^r coijnsc I oi for lie!;). 



. LOGOUT-ENDFIL (Figured, page 6) . The student hacl been at the ter- 
mlh^l one hour and 32 minutes 'during this session, and three hour^ arid 22 ' 
minutes total. The com{)uter would store her value weights; the Ust of 
y " occupations^ In SAVE; RANK, MATH, ENG, and ENGH (the record of her previous 
performance from the Prediction system); and her status, which wd^ now 7, 
If she should Return to SIGI at any time, she would go through a ^rief 
sign on and th6n to the menu. 



/ 
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DATE 
INT1> 
ST ITU^ 

ihJR$ 
IN TM 

IftlTR? 

INTRS 
IN TRIO 
iN.TPII 
* VALik 
VAL2 
VAL3 



bM05 



1KC0N3 
END? 

\' * 
INCO^* 

V AL5 



VaLA 



iDI 
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75 
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NOVICE., . 

COhPLETEO 1 CR hORE SEMESTERS* 
19-21 

TEHALE. » ' 

PR IMT SUI OVERVIEW. - ' ' ' 
€E»iERAL IDEA OF VHAT I MANT. 
NOY SMftE TNET FIT NY VAtUES. 

PREDICT "GRADES IN. SOME PR06R A'l ^. 
GENERAL' IDEA U^ICH IS BkST. 
EXAHINE ' YCUR VALUES. 



NAiM FIELD OF INTER^ST-COR 

SCUNTIFIC* 

E»RLY ENTRt; 

leauer:>hip. 
security. 
/Income, 
security. , 

PRESTtCfc. \ 

INOEPE^fCTENCE. 
HFLPTfic OTHERS. 
VA^R^ETY. . 
. IN(TEREST FIELD. 
i LEISURE. . ^ 
V^lNfeoHE. 
LEij^E^SHtP. 



rIct. 



INCDm^ 
Lr AOERSHIP. 
INCOME. 
PRESTIGE. 
INDEPENDENCE. 
LEADERSHIP. 
LEISURE. 
INCPME*. - 
INTEREST FIELD. 
INCOME. 

INTEREST f lELO. 
INCOME. 
INCOME • 

prestige;* . • 
inoepenoence. 
helping others, 
sfcuri ty. 

VARIETY. 
LEADER Sh IP. 

INTkRE ST. F lELO. 
LEISURE^ 
EARLY ENTRY. 
S^IENT IFIC. 

INCOME . 

'prestige. 

INOtPENOENCb. 
HFLPIN& OTitERS. 
SECURI TY.' 
VARIET Y. 



ENROLLMENT. 

~A4.€. 

obX. 

VALUES STATUS. 
OCCUPATiOM statu;*. 
PREDICTUN STATUw. 
PLANNING STATUS. 
FIRST STEP.' 

CAI IHPORTANT .VALUES. ' 
FIRST T.IHE INTEREST FIELD. 
VALUE GArHE JOB (REJECTED. 
VALUE GAmE job REJECTED. 
VALUE GAHL JOB ACCEPTER. 
VALUE GAHE JOB ACCEPTED. 
VALUE GAHE JOB RcJECTE^De 
VALUE GAHE JOB REJECTED. 
VALU^. GAKt JO^ REJECTED. 
VALUE GA^E JOB REJE^TIO. 
VALUE GAlft JOB REJECTED. 
V^ALUE GAhE JOS rejected. 
VALUE GAME JOB REJECTED. 
VALUE 'gAHE job ACCEPTED. 
VALUE GAME JOB ACCEPTED. 
VAUJE GAME JOB HEJECTED. 
JOB.>ALUb RATbO LOVER. 
JOB VALUE IS INCONSISTENT. 
VALUE GAME JOB REJECTED. 
VALUE GAHE JOB REJECTED. 
VALUt GAME JOB REJECTcD. 
VALUE GAME JOB "REJECTED. 
VALUE GAML JOb ACCEPTED. ' 
VALUE GAME JOB ACCEPTtD. 
VALUE GAME JOB REJECTED. 
JOB 'VALUE RATED LOWER. 
JOB VALUE IS iN.CuKSlSTENT. 




SECOND , TIKE INTEREST FIELD. 
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flgui*e 1, Pag« I. Printout of a student: record. 
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VAL7 
f AU 
VALt 
%AL10 



UC4 



locr- 

L0C7 

U C6 
ICC? 
LCCt 



f>kT4 
L0C6 
UC3 



LCC6 
L0C9 
COfPlN 

SA\rc 



kCC2 
COf#A 



/ 

3 
2 

y 

2 
3 
2 

12t5f 

1 



irAOERShlP. 
INTEHCSf FItLO. 
LFISURI:. 

Earlv entry. 

HiOCPENOEWCE-CORRECT. 

AUtoNOHIST-CORRtCT. 

SATISFY YCUR VALUES-CORRECT. 



1 

193 
1 . 



INCOMC* 
» INTEREST FIELD, 
i HELPING OTHERS. 
5 SECUtlTY. 
< PKC9TUE. 
127 Ciyu ENGINEER. 

uai roffcsTER 

«• fNrSlClAM 
180 P9«AMACI9T» 

20^ iPEEtH PATHCL06IST/AUOIOLOCIST. 
PRINT OCCUPATJON KEET SPEC5. ' 

1 TOO MUCH EDUCATION REQUIRED. 

1 MHY OCCUPATION F/HlS. ^ 
243 PHYSIClANiS ASSISTANT. 

WHY OCCUPATION FAILS. 
NURSfel RECISJEREO* 
SPECIFICATIONS 00 NOT FIT. 
u SPECIFICATIONS FIT. 
0 SPECIFIC^TICNS FIT. 

0 SPECIFICATIONS FIT. 
C SPECIF ICIrTlONS FIT. 

PRINT OCCUPATION FIT - NO Fi|t, 

2 CHANCE SPECIFICATIONS.- 

1 , JNCONE* 
6 INTEREST FIELO. 

4 HELPING OTHER'S. 

5 SECURITY.. 

2 PRfcSTUE. 

127 CIVIL ENCINEER. 

143 FORESTER 

159 PMYSIC^AW 

180 PMARhA(ilST. 

199 SOIL CONSERVATIONIST. 

2?1 TEArCHER* BICL06Y. 

243 PHYSIClANiS ASSISTANT. 

PtINT OCCUPA^IOii HEET SPECS. 
4 MOVE. OUT Of LOCATE. 
^J^^^ NO»<fc INFORHATION-CORRECT. 

127 CIVIL ENtlNfctR. 

143 FORESTER 

159 PHYSICIAN 

180 PHARNAC 1ST. ' 

1^9 SOIL CONSERVATIONIST. 

221 TEACHER* BIOLOCY. 

243 PHYSICIAN»S ASSISTANT. 

1W NORS^j RECISTEREO. 

1 OEFINITlCN Of OCCUPATION'' 

PRINT QUESTION 4 ANSNEfc FRAHE. 



CAI kHY KNOW VALUES. 

CAI IMPORTANT 3 VACUES. 

I JOB VALUE r IT. - 

CAI SECOhO STEP. 



t 

T 
2 
3 

2 



129 OENTIST 
145 HONE ECONOHIST 
161 NETE0R0L06IST 
las'PSYCHOLOGI&T. 
217 VETkRINARlAN. 



HORE THAN $11*000. 
SCIEfiTIFIC. " N 
A.VERACE anOUNT. 
HCRt iMhH AVi-RAnk AfiGUNT, 
AVEnACE AMOUNT. 



132 ClETITlAn ^ 
149 INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 
177 PUBLIC HEALTH SPECiA 
199 SOIL tOl^SERVATIONIST 
243 PHYSIClANiS ASSiSTAN 



\ 



LiHIT OF EDUCATION. 
WHERE NEXT IN LOCATE. 



WHERE NEXT IN LOCATE. 

TEST OCCUPATION FOR FIT. 
TEST OCCUPATION FOR FIT. 
TEST 'OCCUPATION FOR FIT. 
TEST 0£CI;P>»TIC'< FOR FIT. 
TEST CCpFATION FCR FIT. 



2 

1 
2 
% 
2 



HERE NEl-T IN "LOCATE. 



HORk THAN $8*000. 
SCIENTIFIC. 
AVERAGE AnaO^T. 
HORt THAN AVERA(>E AhOUNT. 
AVERAGE. AMOUNT. 
129 DENTIST 
145 HOHt ECONOHIST 
161 HETE0R0L06IST f 
188 PSYCHOLOGIST. \ ' 

205 SPEECH PATHOLOGIST/AUOIOLOCIST. 
227 TEACHER* ^ATHPHATIC:^. 

WHERE NEXT IN LOCATE. 
. CAI NEXT DECISION STEP. 

129 OENTIIST 
• 145 HOHE/ ECONpMlSTs 
16; HETlOROLOCliT 
188 PSYCHOLOGIST. 

205 SPEECH PATHCL06lST/AU0lCLt)GiST. 
227 TEACHER* HATfcHATiCi,. 



143 PHYSICIAN'S ASSISTANT. 



132 DIETITIAN 

149 INOUSTR/iL ENGlNtiER 

177 PUBLIC HtALTH SPECIaL 

193 NURSE* JltGllTERED. 

217 VETERlNAhlAR. 

229 TEACHER* PHYSICAL SCil 



132 DIETITIAN 

149 INDUSTRIAL ENGlflEER 

177 PUBLIC HtALTH SAECIAL: 

193 NURSE* REGISTEREa. 

2U vET^j^INARlAN. 

229 TEACHER* PHYSICAL SCIl 



177 PUBLIC HEALTH tPEClALifST, 



EKLC 




♦ 4 






2 








4 








6 




10 






CO Hp 4 


11 






CCKP4 


12 


/ 


13 


16 




27 


» Vr 


127 




143 




159 




180 




19<^ 




2?1 




243 


tcc;? 


103 




1 




11 




23 




7 




5 


vt 


102 




^32 




T4S 




161 




138 




2Q5 








19 3 




1 




11 




13 






TR 




T«Yl 


6 




1 


TRY4 


7 




2 








7 



LOiOt'T 



0ESCftIP)40ll OF WORK ACTIVITIES? 

PRINT QUESTION i ANSWER FRAME. 

WKEKE TO CET MORt INFORMATION? 

PRINT QUESTION A ANSWER FfTAHE^ 

PERSONAL QttALlFICATlONSf 

SECINMINC SALARY? 

PRihT QUESTION A ANSWER FRAME. 

AVEAAGfc INCOME-HIGH INCOM^? 

PRINT CUESTIGN A ANSUEh FRAME. 

TOP SALARY POSSIBILITIES? 

HOU SALARIES «VARY? 

UHAT FifcLDS OF INTEREST? 

AOVANCEMENr? 
CIVJL EN«ilNEER^ 
FORESTER ./ 
PHYSICIAN li 

PH>RhACIST. ' 
SOU CONSERVATIONIST. 
TBACHERi BIt-L04^Y. 
PHYoICI>N»S ASSISTANT. 
NURSLj REGISTERED. ^ 

DEFINITION OF (fWUPAJlON? 
' AVERAGE INCOME-HIGH INCOME? 
FRINGE BENEFITS? 
RELAXED COLLEGE COUfiSES? 

UCAfflDN RfOUlRED-EARLV ENTRY? 
TVER/ItlNG COPYMRITER. 
lET/TI AN 
HOM^ ECONOMIST 
t^ETBOROLGGIST 
PSYChOLUGI5^T. 

tPF.kCH P ATHOLOSIST/ AlrOIOLOG 1ST. 
TEACHEPi H>T HEMATICS. 

NURSbi REGISTERED. 
DEFINITION CF OCCUPATION? 
AVERAGE INCOME-HIGH INCOME? 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS? 
JOb SE CUfvlTY? 

SATISFACTIONS AND REGARDS. 
OCCUPATION WHICH SATISFY VALUES. 
GET LOTS OF INFORMATION. 
PPEPARt fO^ OIFERENT OCCS. 
ESTIMATE CHANCES OF SUCCESo. 
STATE EHPLCYMfcNT AGENCY. 
PREPARE FOR OIFERENT OCCS. 



129 UENTIST 
145 HOME ECONOMIST 
161 METEOROLC^GIST 
IBS' PSYCnOLO'C I^T. 

205 SPFECH PATHDtOGI^T/AUDlDLOGIST. 
227 TEACHERj MATHEMATf C^. 



132 UIETItIaN ^ 

149 INDUSTRIAL ENGlNcER 

177 PUBLiC HEALTH SPECULIT^T. 

193 NURSEj HfctUTERtO. 

217 VETERINARIAN. 

229 TEACHERi PHYSICAL ^CiEhCE. 



U2 FLIGHT ATTENDANT 



127 LIVI,L ENGINEER.. 

142 FLIGHT ATTENDANT 

149 INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 

177 PUBLIC HEALTH SPECIALlTST. 

193 NURSEi REGISTERED. 

21 7 VETERINARIAN. 

229 TEACHERi PHYSICAL 3LiENLbi 

175 PURCH>SING >6ENT. 



102 ADVERTISING CI/PYUKITEa. 



129 uENTIST 

143; FORESTER 

159 PHYSICIAN 

180 PHARMACIST. 
^199 £,CIL CONSERVAT luMST. 

221 TEACHERi BIOLOGY. 
/ 243 PHYSICIAN'S ASSISTANT. 

I 

201 SECRETARY. 



CA I 

CAI 
CAI 
CAI 
CA I 
CA I 



cohf f<e 

COMP AKt 
COMPARE 
CCHPARE 
CCMPAKE 
COHPAkE 
COMPARE 



13«51, 



figure page 3 



1ST STEP. 
^HO STEP. 
3R0 oTEP. 
4TH 5TEP. 
4TH oTEPt 
5T.-» STEP. 
ST^.STEP. 



ERIC 



LATE 

ST *TLl 
lNT(7i 

kA HK 
HATH 

PfiFaA 



PhEOt 

PKTft 

PhhOit 

PHEOifc 
PnEG£& 

PKf DA 3 
PKELA^ 
PlROAAA 
PVIe045 
PJ(F0A7 

PKE024 

Pfti:026 

PkE02& 
PRf 

PRFDi** 
PkEOA 



PHTOi 



PRFOA 



Pli&06 



C5-0ec 
lOi S6 
4 

10: 5<5 
1 
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PREDICTION. 
COhPLcTEO 1 



aA-Jan-77. 



OR hORE SthESTI 



1 

2 

174 
1 

- Z 
65 
^5 
10 

1 

4 
1 
7 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
i! 
2 
1 

60 

1 

2 

■z 

1 
1 

z 
1 

118 

Z 

2 

2 

2 

Z 

40 

30 

30 

IS? 

1 

1 

1 

Z 

3f 



TOP FIFTH. , 
NOSTtY B*S.. 
NOSTLY A*S. 
SO. 

NURSIN&t 
ABOVE AVbRAGE. 
yMlMfE AVEftACC. 

AVERAGE. 

CHAN^C^ GF \ OR b. 
CHANCE CF C. 
CHANCE BELOW tt 
CORRECT. 

PRINT PREDICTJ6N TABL^. 
CHAMCES &OCD «0R BAD. / 
COHRE CT NUKBEH = 1 . 
HI T-CORkE CT. 
NO-C0Rk£CT. 
Niys-URCNQ* 
NL6S-C0RREtT. 
N;5-C0RRECT. U ' 

T?S-CORRECT. ^ 
^MO-CORKtCTi 
PROaABiL ITV-CORRE CT. 
CORRECT NUN6ER « 1C. 
CORRECT NUNBER « 7,0. 
YES-Wl^ONG. 
NO-COR RtCT. 
NC-C OR kk CT* 
YES-CORRECT. 
YES-CORRECT . 
BAO-U)RREa. 
CnUD-^ORRECT. 
BUSIKESS ADHrNISTRATIQN: 
AVbRAGt. 
AVERAGE. 
AVERAGE. i 
AVERACE. 
B* 

CHANqE QF-A OR B. ' 
CHANCE CF C. 
CHAMCE 8ELCV C. 
PHYSICIAN'S 
ABOVE AVERAGi 
4RDVE AVERA^;^ 
ABGVE AVFRA^l* 
AVEkAGE. 
B* 

CN/hCE OF A OR B 
CHANCE Of C. 



^ TANT: 



ENROLLMENT. 

RANK IN CLASS. 
HlfH S,CHCOL NATri »RADE. 
HIGH SCHCvL ENGLISH i»NADE. 
NEEO- HELP WITH ENoLlbH? 
(rY 110# GtNEkAL BIOLUtY 
F^-CTOfi 01 - INTEHLST. 
FACTOR MZ - COHHITHENT# 
FACTi)R 13. 
FACTOR $Am 
^tLF £\tI»;ATED ^NADE. 
CHANC£s\fl TOO FOn AN •'A-b*. 
CHANCES iV 100 FiK A 'C*. 
CHANCES IN i£0 FOR -BELCk C«. 
UNOERSTANU CtlR BETTER. 

UUESTIDNS IN PRElDICTIUN. > 

CAI HOW h*NY BULLVSEYES. 

CAI HCU hANY HIT TA^ET. 

CAI KNOW i*XT QUTCOHEV 

CAI HOV btULO YOU BET. 

CAI BULL'S EYE OR'hISS HCRE. 

CA-I EXPECT 10 BULL'S tYES. 

CAI COUNT ARCHERY OUTtOHkd. 

CAI COUNT FUTURE OUTCtKEL.^ 

CAI PROhAblLITY STATEHENT. 

CAI CHANCES BULL'S EYE. " 

CAI CHANCES FOR SLHll m 

CAI IS PREC. trOOolOR BAD? 

CAI AGREE GOOD C^NCES OF HIT. 

CAI FAINTHEART ^> I D GcOO. 

CAI REDBLOOO SAID GOOU. ' * 

CAI ARCHtR SAIO GOOO. 

CAI. CHANCES IF TIM RtWARD. 

CAI CHAN.CES IF Bl»^ REWARD. 

BA 211« ACCCUNTINU 

FACTOR -01 - INTEREST. 

FACTOR i2 - COMHITNENT. 

FACTOR «3. 

FACTOR 14. % 
SELF ESTIHATEO' GRAOE. 
CHANCES IN 100 FOR AN -A-B*. 
CHANCES IN 100 For A 'C*. 
CHANCES IN too FOR •BELCN C*. 
BY 251« AMATONY A PHYSIOLOGY 
FACTOR i1 - INTEREST. 
FACTOR 02 " COHHlTHElilT.. 
FACTOR «3. 

Factor 04. 

SELF ESTlKATfcO GRAOE. 

CHAHCES Ifc 100 FUR AN -A-B*. 

CHANCES IN 100 FOR A -C*. 



Figure l, pftg* ^ 
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to CHAMCE bELOy C. 

pfliNT ^R^OICTION TABLE. 
AD^fcRTlSlNt CDfyURITER. 

Haf^f ECCNOHIST 
1^1 KpTEORCLOClST 

I^H*»<HAClsr. 
19^ ^OH CONbERVAnONlST. 

7^ >each€Rj^(»hysical science. 

S^Cl^E^ARY., 

Y^^* I AK WILLIKC. / 
Y^Sj I HAVt THfc ABILITY. ^ 
Pl^H FbR THIS OCCUPATION. 
MO- 
NO' EDUCATION MO PROBLEM. 
lO^ ^DVEkTUINC COPYWRlTtR. 

^Tflfi^E ECONUmsT 
►pTt0«OL06lST 

y^o •'ha^hacist. 

5olL CONSERVATIOMIST. 

\^1 V|TEtliMARl*N. 

(2^ Te>CH£Rj PHYSICAL SCIENCt. 
J^URSEj RFGISTEREO. \ 
TAfct THfc 4 YEAR PROGRAM^ 
YC^« SPENO the TlhE.' \ 
yE£, I H/lVt THE ABIlITY. ) 
SCE^I SPL»Yi'. 
PLAlfFi 

yes, 

Y^S. 

YC^* see Tht INFORMATION. 
MO* CONf INUfc. . , 

VALUES ARfc IMPCRTANT-CLRRECT. 
: CAK FITS \tALUES-CORRECT ' 

RAT^S hC«E ON PERFGRMt-CORRtCT. 

weHHT.riHEs rating-corrrect. 

SUM PROUUtTS FOR CAR CORRECT-C 

NC-CORKEXT. 

y£S-CORRE CT. 

DifPgREM RAT iNuS-UfiONG. 

SC^'VALuf hfclGHTS. 

INCOn£* 

PPESTlGfc. 

iMOtpEKDENCE. 

neLPlNS CTHfcRS* 

. sBCURiTr. 

VARIETY. 
. lEAOERShlP. 

INTEREST FIELO. 

Rl Y EN TKY. 
INCOME. 

PRESTIGE. , 
iKOepENOENCt. • 
H^LPIHG CTHEM. 



■Ok THIS UCCUPATUN. 



CHANCES IK 100 FOR "6frL0M C" . 
faY 351 J ANATOr.Y S PHYSIOLOGY 



127 CIVIL ENGINELR. 

142 FLIGHT AT TENOANT 

149 InOUc>TRIAL cNGlNcEl^ . 

\7s purchasing agent. 

188 psychologist. 

201 secretary. 

^^^ teacherj billogy. 

2iz physicianis assistant* 

' OCCUPATION TO dc PLANnEO FOR. 
WILL iNG-TtRttlNAL OCC? >. 
ABIL ITY-TLRMNAL OCC. 
VANT TO RISK OISPLAY::? 

FOLLOk This PROGRAM UK STUOY? 
TOO hUCH EOUCATION. 
CIVIL ENGlNtLR. 
142 FLIGHT ATTENOANT 

149 Industrial ENciNttr^ 

17s PURCHASING AGENT. 

1*88 PSYCHOLOG IST¥ 

201 SECRETARY. 

<21 TElCHERi BIOLOGY. 

2:43 PHYSICIAN'S. ASSISTANT. 

OCCUPATION TO Sc PLANNEO FOR. 
• • 

WILL iNG-BACHELi)'* OCC? ' ' 

ABIL ITY.-6ACHEL0R CCC. 
^ WANT -TO StE RIJ/ -OISPLAYb? 
riHAT IS^OOR CHOICE? 
FOLLOW This PNl>fih<^H UF STUOY? 
COMPLETE PREREOUISltES. 
FINANCIAL il^ IMFORHATION? 
SEE THE 2 YEAH PHOCRAh? 

^ CAI BEGIN OECISIUN MAKING. 

CAI WHAT jHOULO YOU CO NEXT? 

CAI PERFONHANCc UK PKlCE? 

CAI VALUE X RATING OR. 1 VALUE? 

CAI FINISH ^l^t THOUGHT. 

CAI IS THRUST BEbT FCiv Al'L^ 

CAI FIT VALUES OF A 5R0 PfcRSUN? 

CAI UHY' iUMS DIFFfcR. 

00 YOU WANT TO i^tVlEk WEXGHT5? 



J 



129 LENT 1ST 
143 FORESTEK 
159 PHYSICIAN 

177 PUBLIC htALlH SPbClALlTiT. 
193 NUR^j kEGISTEREU. 
205 ;>PEtCH PATHCLOGIST/AUOIULOGIST. 
227 TEACUERj MAThfilATlC;^. 



129 JENTIST * * ^ 

l43»rCRESTEK 

159 PHYSICIAN 

177 PUBLIC HEALTH SPECULIT3T. 
193 NURSEj itEG^ stereo. 
205 SPEECH PATHiJLOGlbT/AoOIOLOtlST. 
227 TEACHERj Ma'THEHAT I C^. 
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SE COR I T Y t 






VAR IF.T Y« * 




3 


LFAlcRShlPt ^ 
IMJtRESV FItLDt 








3 


LEIUJRE* 




2. 


E>RLy EKTI^Y* 




102 


AOI/EkT lb INC CCPYy^ITER* 




11^2 


OIFTITIAi* * 




U5 


HO»''E rCOi^OKlJ>T 




'161 


r ETbCRCLUGIST 




ISO 


PMiaMAC 1ST. ' 


1 


199 


SOIL COM3ERVAT10NIST. 




Z17 


V^TEI^INARJAN. 




229 


THACriER# PHYSICAL SCIENCE* 




243 


P,44Y;>IClAh IS ASSISTANT. 




193 


NUR&L# .Rl:(ISTER£0. 




243 


PHYSICIAMIS ASSISTANT. 




17f 


PUPCHASIta^ A(ENT. 


STklt 


1 


YES-VRONU 




2 


N^-CO^RE CT. 


bTRIf- ^ 


1 


AOTICIAN 168-CORRECTi 




1 


A7T1CIAN 1 CHANC^-CdRRECT. 


S>TR?C 


Z 


NO-WRONi;t 


STRP1 \ 




••-COR RFCT • 




1 


Y<rS-WRCKC. 


1 


YFi. 



127 
U2 
U9 
175 
188 
,?01 
221 
243 



124 
116 

,80 



YF'b. 
YES. 



&TR22 



STR?4 
PKTlJ^ 
«^STR25 

ex? 

VliLIK 
VAL5 



193 HU.)SE# ktnSTEREO. 
243 PHY^^ICIAKI r ASSISTA^NT* 
175 PURCHASING AGENT. 
193 'H)kSE« ReGISTERbO. 

FIR::T choice CCCUF*TICN. 
£ NO* SXIP THIS INFORHATION. 



89 



12J26 

2 

12127 

. 6 



VAL6 



LX? 

itOGOUT 



4 

1 

c 
5 

3 * 
3 

a 

3 

4 

s 

3 
3 

a 

3 
2 

^ 12i29 
1 
1 

12:30 



VALUES. 

I^COHE . 

P^E ST IfrE . 

iNOEPENDeNCE. 

HELPING OTHERS* 

SECURITY, 

VARIETY. 

LTADEI^SHIP. 

INTEREST rlELO. 

LEISURE. 

EARLY ENT»Y. 

tNCC»«E. 

«>«»fSTIGa. 

INOEPENUENCE. 

HFLPING OThERS. 

SEOiRITY. 

VARIETY. 

LFADERSHIP. 

IHTtREST FIELD. 

L^UURL . 

EARL Y cNT«Y. 

SICK OFF. 

YFS* see THE DISPLAY- 



CIVIL ENGINEER. 
FLIbMT ATTENUANT _ 
INDUSTRIAL EnGlNEii^ 
P^RCHASINC aG£NI. 
PSYCriOLOfclST. ' 
SECRETARY. 
JEACHER/ BIOLOGY. 
PHYSICIAN IS ASSISTANT. 

OCCUPA*TIth-FlRST CHOICE. 

OICUPATlth MEUHTHO VALUbS. 

OCGUPATlUK WElGHTtO VaLUcS. ' 

OCCUPATli^N WEIGHTED VALUtS. 

CAl GC FLR IHPOSoiBLt GCc. 

CA"! XHOGSL LEAST OESIRABLL PCC. 

CAI CCCUPMIUN-vKtATtST (itWARO. 

CAI OCCUPATICN-NCST RISK. 

CaI BEST )«EVARO AND 

CaI which ONE U9UL0 

CAI RULE £? bCRX. 

kEADY^ TO cST iKATfc? 

ready' to feSTIhATt? 

READY TO bSTlHATE? 

£ST. CHANCES FOR ENTtKlNG OCC. 

EST. CHANLES ppN ENTLRiNt GCC. 

E6T. CHANCES FOR lNTERINu aCC. 

NOW I WOOLD §ELcLT This GCC. 

WHAT PREDICTIONS TO ASK FbR. 
^yHAT TO DC NEXT? 



129 UEnTIST 
14i FORESTER 
Ii9 PHYSICIAN 

177/pUBLIC HtALlh SPEClALIToT. 
199 NURSEj HaClSTEREO. 
205 SPEECH PATHQ10GI;>T/AOD'IucOCIST. 
227 TEAChER# tfirHEHATICS. 



LEAST RISK. 
YOU CHOOSE? 



hiHAT TO DO NEXT? 

DISPLAY OF OCCS. KOT IN SIGI. 



Figure I. pag« 6 
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\lbEFINITION AND DESCRIPTION 

Definition of occupation? 
Description of work activities? 
Level of skill in interacting 

with data, peoprle, things? 
Where tq ^et more intonaation? 

EDUCATION, TRAINING, OTHER REQUIREMENTS 

(5) g^rly Entry: Education required? 

(6) Spe^cific occupational training? 

(7) Examples of oo^lege courses? 
•(8) Personal qualifications? 

(9) Other requirements? 

K 

INCOME (National figures) 
(10) 
(11) 

,(12) 
(13) 



PERSONAL SATISFACTIONS 



Beginning salary? 
Average income? (Shows the mid- 
point of salaries nationwide) 
Top salary possibilities? 
How" salaries vary? 



(14) 
(15.) 
(16) 



Help others I Chances to K^rp? 
Leadership: Chances to lead? . 



.Interest Field: 
Prestige level? 
Special problems? 



Which field?. 



CONDITIONS OF WORK 

(19) Physical surroundings? 

(20) Leisure: hours, vacation? 

(21) Independence on the job? 

(22) Variety? . . ^ 
-(23) Fringe benefits?. 

OPPORTUNITIES AND OUTLOOK 

(24) National employment outlook? 

X25) Where are the jobs (U.S.)? 

(26) Security in the occupation? 

(27) Advancement? 

(28) How many women? 



You can pick 5 questions at a time. Press the number of your first question. 

The number you select will be repeated here so that you can\ check Its 

If you make a mistake, press RUBOUT and start over. When finished, press NEXT. 



Figure 2. Questions the. student can ask in Compare. 

. '49' 



DEFINITION OF OCCUPATION? 

175 Purchasing Agent / ' 
Purchases materials, supplies, services, and equipment for a company, 

193 Nurse, Registered . . ' 

A professional nurse (RN) administers nursing care to patients following a doctor's 
Instructions. May supervise licensed practical nurses, aides and, orderlies. May 
work In a hospital, nursing home, on private duty, or .as a public health, school or 
Industrial nurse. 

243 Physician'^ Assistant 

Assumes many tasks once performed only by the physician. Works under supervision oi-- 
licensed physician to extend medical services. j4y specialize in surgety, pediatrics 
faMly or internal medicine, et^. ^ j 

■ ■ - . / 

For a copy of this information, press PRINT; otherwise press NEXT. ^ 

J 



Figure 3. An answer to a question In Compare. 



.NURSING: BY ^.10, General Biology 



PAST IgRFORMANCE: Class raj*: First fifth 

Math gr^d^ : B 



3 ■ 



Englislv grade: A 
Need help with Mglish:* No 



GRADE FACTORiS: 



Interest in subject area 
Comznitment to program 
Third factor 
"T^Durth factor 



(1) 

Above average^ 
X 

' X 



(2) 
Average 



(3)) 
Below avera 



3^ 



PEItCENT OF PRB^/^IOUS STUDENTS RECEIVING VARIOUS GRADES : 



\ , Grade 

GROUP (1) A+, A, A- 

GROUP (2) B, B- 

GkOUP (3) C+, C, C- 

GROUP (4) W/ Below C 



Percent of students receiving grade 
********JN: (22%) * 
******>r****** (28%) 
************** (30%) 
*^lr******* (20%) 



, 7 



Which GROUP (1-4) do you tliiuk your p,rriHf^ 'Mil be-in? Press that number. 



Figure Display that the student uses as the basis for estimating her grade. 



51 



1 



Chances in 100 for a Grade of: 

W/ Below C;^ 

10 



Program: 


Key Course : 


A to B : 


C : 


Nursing:- BY 110, General 


Biology : 


65 : 


25 : 








i 




' / 










; y 





Press^he number (1-5) of the qiifestion you want to ask. 



(1) What does "Chances in lOO'^mean? 

(2) WhalTare my ^chances of pasalng this course?^ ^ 

(3) How can I predict what grade I will get 'in this course? 
(A) How can I .tell whether my chances ^re* good or bad? 

(5) SIGI and I disagree abciut the predictions. Is SIGI right or am I right? 



Figure 5.^ Questions* the student may ask ab^out predictions. 



■ ' ■ \ ' 

. 201 ' SECRETARY 



V 



You do ndt have to go to college ^o become a secretary. Better jobs are easier to get, 
however, if you have received the Associate degree. For best preparatioi^, you should: 

1. Enroll in the secretarial studies program at ^ coimnunity/college. ^ 

2. T-ry to get a summer c^r^art-time job in an office so that you gain 
experience in typing, stenogr&phy, and ^office practice. 



3. Make sure you fulfill requirements for the Associate degree. ^ ^ 
For a copy press PRINT; otherwise \press NEXT. . . ' '/ 

" ■ ^ ■ — : • — 

Figure 6. Planning system display sunmiar Izing a path to -entry into an occupation. 

/ 
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201 SBCRETARY 
High School Prerequisites for This Program . 

There are no prerequisites for adudssion to this program^at Santa Fe Community College. 
It would be helpful to the student If he/she had' completed courses typing, sfiort- 
hai^, office machines, English and speech before entering the program, but such courses 
are not absolutely necess&ry. ' ' ^ [ f 

If there are prerfequisiters f?)r thip Program and you have not completed them, you may not ^ . 
be allbwed to t^k^t ^-some^of the courses in your progr^pi of study. You will have to take 
lower level courses firit, and this will put you behind schedule. You tan: 

1. Get back on schedule by making up v6rk In ^xmdfer s^zhool. v , ' ^ 

^ 2. Take longer to graduate. ^>c^ju-<^^ . /' ' ^ 

3. Get back on schedule by taking extra courses <ilu^ng a sem€;ster. * ^~ 

Each case is different. SEE YOUR COLLEGE COUNSELOR OR COLLEGE ADVISER. ; 

Yqu will want a' copy of this infortoation , Press PRINT. j . 

^_ . : — ^ — — . ^ — 

I Figure 7. Planning system display shoving prerequisites for admission into a program 
^! ^ ' at the student's college, '■ ^ ' ' 
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A suggested Secretarial program Includes: 



6 Bfm. hrs. Connminic. /Humanities ^ 

6 sem. hrs. Math/Science 

MS 190 Butlness Math 
Math/ScienCe Elective 



6 sem. hrs. Social/Behavioral Sci. 

ES lit) Basic Economics 
Social/Behavioral Science Elect. 



Completion of the following courses: 



BA 


101 


Intro, to Business ' j/f^ / 




BA 


220 


Adv. Typewriting 


' V BA 


102 


Basic Business Writing OR 




BA 


230 


Dictation & Transcription .11 


EH 


111 


Lajp in Communication Skills 




BA 


111 


Intro, to Data Processing OR 


BA 


120 


Elementary Typewriting 




BA. 


,240 


Prin* of Management 


BA 


121 


Intetlnediate' Typewr4.tirig 


ba' 


225 


Prof. Typewriting 


^ . BA 


130 


Elementary Shorthand I 




BA 


232 


Machine Transcription 


BA 


131 


Elementary Shorthand II 




BA 


231 


Secretarial Procedures 


BA 


132 


Dictation & Transcription T 




BA 


270 


Business Law . " * 


BA 


140 


Office Machines 








^ BA 


1,60 


Basic Accounting I 











For a copy press PRINT. 



Figure 8. Planrting ' system displ>av showing theifcourses V<^commended by the 
student '*s college as tjgj^paration for an occupation. 
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Value ' 



WT. 



OCCU^PATION 











RN 




PhyAst 


■ PurAgt 


(1) 


High Indome 


6 


• 


3 




3 


18 - 


4 " 


24 


(2) 


Pr«atige 


4 




3 


1^ 


3 


12 


2 


8 


<3) 


Independence 


1 




2 


2 




2 


- 3 


3 


(4) 


Help Others 


' 5 




4- 


20 


1 

4 


20 


1 


5 


(5). 


Security 


. 5 




3 


15 


3 




2 " 


' 10 


(6) 


Variety 


3 




3 


9 


3 


9 


2 


' 6 


(7) 


Leadership 


3 




3 


9 


^3 . 


9 ' 


2 


• 

6 


(8) 


Interest Field 


8 




3 


24 


3 


24 • 


1 


8 


(9) 


Leisure 


9 




3 


9 


; 1 * 


"3 


2 


6 


CIO) 


Early Entry 






-3 


6 


3 


_6 \ 


2 


4 








SUM = 




124 


. \ 






80 


uip weight for Income 


(6) X the 


rating 


of RN 




On Income '(3) 


- 18, 


etc. 





Jbj |um of the products appears at the bottom of ^ach column. - > 

Tne occupation with the highest sum Is probalily the one that woyld fit 'your values 
best. The highest possible sum Is 168; the lowest Is 40. • . ^ 

In general, a difference oi 10 points or more between sumfir. la significant'. 

You will want a copy of this chart- Press PRINT. > t 



Figure 9. Desirability Sums computed in Strategy. 



,What dip you want to do next? 

(1) Sign Qff. - . ; ' ^ ^ , 

(2) Go to VALUES and examine your Values again. /; 

(3) , Go to LOCATE and look ft)r occdpations ^that fit your Values. ' 
(A) Go to COMPARE and questions about ocScujiations . 

(5) Go to PREDICTION and get probabilities of success in key coursers 
for various programs of study. 

(6) Go to PLANNING an4 plan how to prepare for various occupations'. 

(7) Go to STRATEGY and se^ which, occupations fit your Values best 
and also learn a method 61 choosing an occupation. * 



'Figure 10. Menu <called "EXU") that allows the initiate to mover 
at ^w^ill among the SIGI subsystem^. 
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* ' l'^ dhAPTER III 

:*, V ' REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

•;■ ■; \ ■ V - - ^ . . \ ■ • " ■ 

Writings about career development .and iguidance often rdfer 
^jtp t^he process of career decision-making; but a proceQs\i»W6ty 
difficult to observe.^ It is not surprising, therefore, that at- 
temp,t8 to describe the^ career decision-^making proc^as more fre^ 
quently focus on the content of decisions. Thus, caredr-i^elated 
choices or preferences are commonly related to antecedent pr con- 
current characteristics of pe'tsons. Project JJCALENT represents 
this kind of research on a massive and comprehensive 8cal<fe (e.g., 
Flanagan, jTiedemaii, and othei^, 1$73) . But the content of de- 
cisions and the characteristics of declsipn-iqakers are not the 
same as the process of 'career decision-makingV ^^e they ade- 
quate for inferring process. Nowhere do such studies provide a 
description of €he actual behavior of persons engaged ia deciding 
about careers; they miss the dynamics of the decision process. 

Differences in the Characteristics of Decision-Makers 

'M Decision-makers dirffer in so many ways that they can be 
studied on almost any ffcharacteris tic .that strikes the researcher 
as relevant. For convenience this review groups th^ studies into 
four classes: differences with respect to, (a). sex, (b) socio- 
economic status, (c)/^aceVethn±city, and (d) career expectatiQns . 
There is, of course, much overlap. Studies of sex differences ""^^ 
are far npre numero'us than studies in the other areas*, partly ^' 
because diex differences seem easy to get at attd partly because 
the "women's movement^* has focused, attention on the subject. 

A - , . , 

Sex diff e rences . The conventional wisdom with regard to sex 
differences ^ that wbmen jfe more "sdclal" than^'men, and that i 
men score higher in sUch "hard" areas as money and power. Often, 
however, there is such ambiguity in terminology (especially with 
respect to values) that a reviewer is uncertain, as to what dlT;^ 
ferences the researcher was. seeking of whether two researchers 
who use the same word meant the same thing. For example, Rokeach 



CourageouiB , Helpful . Honest . Independent . Intellectual , Obedient . 
Polite , Reet^onslble* . and^ Self-Controlled > 

One may ask whether the differences found^by Rokeach are^ 
comparable to those found by Allport, Vernon, and' Linzey (1970) , 
who repotted that /in most studies women score ^higher than men on 
social* aesthetic* and religious scaled and lower' on theoretical, 
economic, aild political scales. * 

An opinion syrvey more directly concerned with career de- 
cision-making waS' conducted by the Yankelovich group (1972) on a 
population of college students. . Included was a comparison of 
responses of men and women to questions about "factors important 
to career choice." Bore wbmen than men thought that Make a con- 
tribution and Challenge of the job would exert, a strong influence 
On their career choice. The sexes were tied on the influence of < 
self-egression. And more m^n than women wodld be influenced by>/ 
Job security . Chance to get ahead . Money , and Prestige . ^ 

College freshmen who had been a part of a national sample 
of 'high school juniors were followed up by a questionnaire which 
included weighting of values (Norris and Katz, 1070). While the 
usual sex xiiffrferences appeared, men giving higher weight to in- 
come and ^prestige and women to helping othe^rs, the more striking 
differences wer^* consistent with intended major f iel<^^regardless • 
jof sex. In addition, thl^ study included factor ana^Bes that 
indicated a somewhat different factor structure o*f values foi; 
each ^^ex. ^ • 

Some studies have been concerned with only a single value 
or with special values. For example, Bamett (1975) found dif- 
ferences in attitude t9ward' rprestige. A stronger relationship 
existed between occupational preference and prqistige foremen than 
forewoman. > The finding held up for all age 'groups from 9ito 17; 
Fox (1976,), after a review of the literature pertaining to sex 
differences and willingness to pursue education in mathematics , 
suggested "that autonomy and independence are J^ssociated with * 
both career interest and mathematical gompetence" ^ Cp. 7). Males 
aliqost invariably outperform females on tests of mathematical 
competence. Blum (1975) found no overall sex differences inia ' 
group of college juniors and seniors in scores on an invenWry 
designed to measure desire for security in job or occupation, 
and concluded that security was apparently not a value linked 
with sex stereotypes. This conclusion seems at odds y/ith the 
findings of the Vankelovich (1972) survey, referred to above, 
whiclf* reported that more men than women would be influenced by 
job security in their choice of carefer. 

In a pilot study of sex-role values a^ a factor in career 
decision-making, Tittle, Chitayat, and Denker (1977) found dif- 
ferences in the \fuj males and females weighted a set of "marriage^! 
values, a set of "parenthood" ^values , and the ten SIGI occupa- 
tional values. Subjects were 98 eleventh-grade students, v 
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Females tended to weight. A close relationship a little higher as 
a .'marriage value th'an maled weighted It; they also weighted Joy , 
higher as a parenthood 'value, whereas males weighted Future 
security higher than females did (although much loyer than Joy) . * .-^ 

J 8 to occupational values, ^ females conformed to tKei»U8uld pat- 
em by weighting Helping Others J>lgher than did the males. 

These studies all sampled a population at a single point In 
time. Grlbbons and Lohnes (1968) were able to follow a sample 
over successive stages of the declsloh-maklng process. In gen- 
eral, \ they-found sex differences too slight to. warrant aeparate 
analysis by sex In their small sample of students (about 100).. 
Recognizing the^ central Importance of values, they did create 
"value hierarchies" for each age and Sex by ranking 12 values 
according to the tiumber of sujbjects mentioning each value. Ob- 
viously, this procedure "Involves the popularity of a value 
category rather than the Intensity j^th which it is employed by 
those who use it" (p. 83). This procedure differs from that of 
SIGI riot only Iri the values dimensions used but also in the 
method of assessing them, (in SIGI, students^weight each value to 
indicate its Importance and then rewelght it after closer 
scrutiny), Grlbbons and Lohnes reported Some sex, differences 
of the^Bort that fit the stereotypes: more males mentioned 
salary and, prestige, more females personal contact and social 
service, but substantial numbers of th§ "other" sex mentioned 
these sex-stereotyped valu^sj, too. 

Singer and Ste^f3.re (1954), like Grlbbons and Lohijes, used 
frequency of choice^ to study similarities and^lf f erences be- 
tween the job values of high school senior males and females. 
Their procedure lt;ivolved a questionnaire asking students to rate 
the "kind of job" that would-be chosen first, rather than the ^ 
open-ended interview procedure of Gribbbna^ and Lohnes:' Their 
findings, however , -resembled those of Grlb1)oris and' Lohnes, des- 
pite d^^ifisjp(Ences^ in values dimensions, techniques, time, and 
;«fflnplesv: |nj5re males xhofee profit, and independence; more . t 

r females cj^psfe '£nterestliig '«q)eiitence and sotfLal service. Wagman 
(1965) us^ 6he^ same .questiojinalre as Singer and Stefflre in ^ \ 
study of College sophomores . Again, the stereotypes prevailed. \ 
Significantly more men choae profit and esteeift, and more women 
chose social service. . \, ' ' 

Not all studies conclude that sex differences exist to any 
Important degree. Maccoby and Jacklln (1974) found no slgnifl- ^ 
cant jflifferences in the self-confidence of 'the two sexes and 
concluded that the belie"]? that won^n are more "social" is un- 
founded'. And although th^y found differences in their study, 
Grlbftons and Lohnes also concluded Vbat "the comparison of the> 
fliwd. hierarchies of the two syexes. ..is' dominated by th^ simi- 
larities r;ather than the differences" (p. 86). 

Differences due to socioeconomic status . Oslpow (197^3) , ' 
in sumaarlzlng research related to class membership,- ob^^rv^d 
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that both sex and social class identity Influenced career develop- 
ment by affecting attitudes towards careers and by limited econo- V 
aic r<Baotrrc68 that can be allocated to career, preparation. Osipow 
concluded that retfearch in minority group status Is ' confounded by 
,racey social class, ethnicity educational^ 16vels and ecoilomlc 
conditions, i . 

* ■ 

^ Osipow might also have mentioned Ithat research in the area 
is'not sharply focused/ Thus Clarkf (li967) compared middle class"^ 
and lower-class boys, with respect career preference and found 
that the middle class subjects were lijcely to prefer professionaL ^ 
careers, wheireas the lower class members were more likely, to T 
choose "government" jobs. Lunneborg and Lunneborg (1968) found 
^ that.parents' occupation, especially the father's, affected the 
accuracy of predictions of "success" in certain/cdJl^ge courts . 
Mulvey (1963) conclt«ied. that parents ' ^bcioeconpin^^status; Jid 
not affect career patterns of women. 

There (also appear to be some interactions between sex and 
socioeconomic status. Campbell and Parsmis (19/2)V^omparing non-' 
disadvantaged and disadvantageidv junior high school students on 
' their responses to Crifces' Vocational ' Development Inventory , 
found noty)nly thaD th^ n6ndisad>hantaged scoi^d higher, but also 
c^that disa^antaged males tended to chooses occupations in the 
* ^ technical area, whereas others chose occupations related to ser-. 
vices. EntJwlsle and Greenberger (1972) alsp^ found interactions 
in the attitudes of nlnth-^faders , towards women's ^ovk roles. 
Middle cla^d boys with high IQ Were least liberal ; males were 
more conservative than females; middle class males were less 
supportive of women's achievement than wete either-women or lower , 
dlas^ males;" and blue collar ac^olescents were the most liberal 
of all towards career achievement, for women. ' ^ - 

. Tittle, Chitayat, and* Denker (1977) also f,ound socioecbnomic^, 
differences. Students in tAe middle, group with regard to socio- 
economic -status weighted the occiupational value Interest Field 
highet than did the lower"^ES membera (no high SES subjects were 
Included in the s'ampie) , an^. the middle group members al^o 
weighted Friendship higher as a "Parenthood" value and Challenge 
higher as a "Marriage" value. ' 



Race/ ethnic differences . Studies of race and ethnicity are 
fewer than. those of socioeconomic status i and the results seem 
equally tentative. The pilot study of Tittle, Chitayat, and 
Denker included an examination of racial differences in the way 
subjects weighted the three sets of values related to career 
choice. Blaefc^ tended to weight Security higher as a marriage 
value than did Whites or Hispanics ; Hlspanlcs gave highest 
weight to Companionship and lowest weight to Independence (from 
parents), an ordering different from that of the other two groups 
Hispanics also weighted Friendship higher as parenthood value 
and Interest Field higker as an occuj^tional^alue . All groups 
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velfl^ited Future Security low^, but Whites weighted it lower than 
didHSV^ks or Hlspanlcs* 

^Picou and Campbell (1975) compiled articles on career be- 
havior of special groups. American Indiana, Asian Americans, 
Mesclcan Americans, and women were included In the studies. The 
authors concluded that membership in such a group seems to in- 
fluence choice of career as well as opportunities. > 

Career expectations . Not surprisingly , differences are also 
found in. the way various grodps look at career choJ.ce. For e,x- 
ample, according to Strong and Campbell (1969), for mea expressed 
Interests are a major predictor of career choice; for women, 
care^ choice is more often based on sex, not Individual interests 
Pdathas (1968) argued that some aspects of women's sex roles in- 
fluence the kinds of occupations women enter and hence influence 
their career decisions. * 

/ In a project that examined career choice from a less theo- 
retical point of view, Harmon 0197t) studied 169 women 10 to 14 
years after, entrance into college. 'All had high scores on the 
social worker scale of the iSVIB-W. The subjects were asked wha^ 
their "usu^l occupation" was and wera categorized ds career i or 
noncareet on the basis of their answers. The women classiified , , 
as career had attended college longer^ than wolren in the other 
category, had worked' longer after leaving college, had married • 
later, had producfed fewer children (Vho were born later in their 
mother's life)',- or had remained unmarried in greater numbers'. 
There was no difference -in- the ^igh school ranking of tlie two 
groups. Such differences in behavior with respect to careers 
may be related to differences In values. Allport, Verno^, and 
Linzey (1970) found that women with different value pfofiles 
made different educational and occupational choices. For ex- 
ample,^ women me<j^ical students differed from womc^nr^ graduate stu- , 
dents in nursing and business .and also from art students. 

Differences in attitude toward career possibilities af)- 
parently begin early. In a study previously elated,- Lboft (1971) 
found that six-to-eight-year-old boys and girls responded dif- 
ferently when asked what they wanted to be when they, grew up. 
Much variability was evident in the response of the' boys, but 
75% of the girls named only two occupations, teacher and nurse. 
Boys named occupations in 18 categories, girls in only 8. Tittle, 
Chitayat, and Denker (1977,), in their pilot study of career de- 
cision-making, also concluded that stereotyping of occupations 
by sex begins at an -ear-ly age. Thfey believe that socioeconomic 
and cultural status are also releri^^nt to the study of career 
choice, but that women's careers are relatively unpredictable 
compared with men's. When subjects were asked what effect , 
children would have on their career plans, females were aware 
that th^ effect would bie large and would force decisions about _ 
whether to stay home or to work, or whether to work' full time 
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or part time. Males seemed to think the only effect would be 
to make them steadier and more^^sponsible. Angrist (1969) makes 
an observation that more or less summarizes all^'these findings: 
For men, sex roles are peen in terms of occupations; f^^ women, 
in terms of family. ^ ^ 

.One longitudinal study (Astin and Mylnt> 1971) followed 
5,387 wpmen who had been tested in 1960 in vProject TALENT. The 
rrtearchers used measures of abilities r~inl:errests , personality » 
background^ and high school educational aspirations to assess 
the subjects five years beyond high school. They found (a) that 
scholastic aptitudes, especially ability in mathematics, were the 
best predictors 6f career orientation toward 'the sciences, 
social services, professions, and teaching; interests and per- 
sonality mCTsu^pes were not good predictor^; arid (b) possession of 
a 'BA degz^e or attendance at college or graduate school were im- 
^*t>ortant predictors for separating women who went into the sciences 
social Iservices, and teaching occupations from women who were 
hiiusewives or who performed off ite work; having the AA degree, 
being married, oi^roducing children, carried negative weights as 
predictors -in these areas. 

Estimation of ethnic and socioeconomic effects on career 
choice is clouded by the difficulties mentioned earlier. Gump 
and Rivers (1975), however, found that twice as many black women 
as white women wanted full time employment even though they were 
wives and mothers - 



Stereotyping ^ ' 

Implicit — and often explicit — in all these studies is the 
great weight that role stereotyping carries in the decision- 
making process, especially sex-role steteotypes . Stereotyping 
clouds the vision of both the decision-maker and the researcher; 
it screens from the former the full range of options, and for the 
latter -it means that in experimental studies the^ social forces 
leading to stereotypy are confounded with true group differences 
(if they exist). For example, none of the. cited studies con- 
trolled for stereotyping — if, indeed, control is possible. 

Ster-eotyping has another unfortunate consequence for re- 
search studies in that the researcher may be the victim of his 
own stereotypic prejudices. Sherman (J.976) had the following " 
reaction to her review of the literature about the biological 
factors that have been suggested to explain "cognitive differ- 
ences" between the sexes: 

It would be difficult to find a research 
4rea more characterized by shoddy work^ >^ 
dvergeneralization, hasty conclusions, 
ancl unsupp^orted speculations. Th^s is ^ 
particularly unfortunate since biologi- 
tal factdrs in sex-relateflf cognitive 
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, differences is a research area with 
considerable social risk to the fe- 
male group. It is also unfortunate 
because the poo? quality of the re- 
- . search introduces confusion and re- 

tards the evolution of intelligent, 
well-grounded opinions on this sub- 
. ject. Cp-* 40) ' 

^ Fennema (1976) hypothesized that the apparent difference be- 
tween males and females in mathematics al^ility in the later 
secondary school grades' ma^ be an artifact of Inadequate research 
procedures. Males have* taken far more math courses by then, so 
thatf the two populations bging tested are different on th^it ' 
dimension. . 

The tendency to stereotype occupations by sex apparently be- 
gins ^uite early. — Olaccoby and Jacklin, , 197A ; StJhiossberg and 
Goodman; 1972; Looft, 1971). The main effect se^ to be^to 
cause boys and girlis to view- their future roles through different 
eyes. For boys^ the adul^ role is seen in terms of occupations; 
for girls, in terms of family (Angrist, 1969; Iglitzin, 1972; . 
Lipman-Blumen and Tickamyer, 1975) . ' The "result is rigidity in 
the approach to occi^pational choic^** Fox (1976) observed that 
women base their career expectations on the women they see, but 
there are no good role models for them to imitate. Russo (1976) 
went farther and stated that even though women's' options may Be 
increased, owing to social changes, no real change will occur as 
long as motherhood is the chief, aspect of sex typing and as Ibng 
as raising well,-adjusted children is women's main goaf. 

The Process^ of - Career Decisj^on-Making 

The message; cdnveyed by these reports is singularly unre- 
warding as ' far a»^ the ^p recent «tudy is concerned. ' The main ines- 
^ge appears itb^e , that if one looks for differences between' 

roups, one' ^ Aik^l^,^^ f 'ind ^them. But for the most part these 
differences tu/n out'- to blfe^ difference in status, not process. 

t is, one^n aay, foir -example , that men and women differ in 
th^r valueg^ however values are coJJ^strued — there was much 
variability in the construct in these| studies) or in their at- 
titudes toward careers or in the actual occupations they enter. 
But there have been few attempts, to istii^ly sitch variables in tK^ 
context of the decision-making process . r. . . ' 

The a^tu^y ofTGribbons and'^ohnes (1968) ment ioned above did 
J^tempt to rej^atar "values hierarchies" to "occupational prefer- 
ences," but tJsiay study differed from the present undertaking in 
sufch importantjifrespects as the definitions of the values dimen- 
sions, th^..,«roicejdures used to measure val^eS^^^ the ages of the 
students, ttie nature of the "treatment" in values clarification, 
and the farther- analysis of relationships between valines and! 
other variables in the career decision-making proqessi Fur^her- 
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more, it Is far from cl-ear that the subjects in that study were 
. actively engaged in career decision-making at the times the data 
Were co^ected. ^ k 

Another project that attempts to examine process is the 
pilot iBtudy of Tittle, Chl^tayat, and Denker (1977), also referred 

- to earlier. The authors are concerned with sex roles-, values, 
and career decision-making. With respect to sex roles, they ac- 
cept that the liormative areas for females are the marriage re- 
lationship, motherhood and, child-rearing, and homemakiAg; for men 
they are^education and occupations. One of the main purposes of 
their study is to identify sets of values that will serve the 
domains ot marriage and parenting in the same way that occupa- 
tional values serve the domain of occupations. Examples of mar- 
riage values are companionship, parenthood, security ; examples 
of parenthood values are Joy, challenge, and stability. The 
goal of the study is to develop a system of decision-making that 
will lead to sex eq^u^lity, to decision-making without regard to 
gender, to the integration of work with other aspects of life ^ 
that influence the choice of career. " > 

* ' ^ . 

Th^i Tittle, Chitayat, and Denker study is, of course, pro- 
v^ional. Nevertheless, it has prpduced some tentative results. 
Tm authors found many of the usual sex deferences, but also 
many similarities. They observe,^ "Thus, the choices that 
directly reflect the differences in. sex roles for women and men 

/ continue to show ilif f erences , desfpite this preliminary evidence 
that many of the/values or n^ds related to marriage, parent- 
hood, and ocpupatione may /Be evaluated s'imllarly b^ the* two 
8exe9^[p. 32]." , Males weighted Julltime career and Fulltime 
Job higher than females weighted them; f ema^s weighted Part time 
career and Part time job higher than did males. 

Other studies of the process have used difterent approaches. 
Jepsen (1975) tried to examine sex differedces in developmental 
trends in career decision-making by administering questionnaires 
to males and females in three Wisconsin high schools, first at 
grade 9 and then at grade 12. A number of scales were derived 
to represent classes of behaviot in the decisiljn process, and 
change scores were derived by subtracting grade 9 from grade 12 
status. Two of six occupational decision scores shoved greater 
change for females than for males: the complexity of bases for 
choice (derived from Gribbons and Lqhnes* interview schedule) 
and the extet\t of information-seeking activities. There appears 
to have been no treatment after administering the first question- 
naire and before administering the second. Presumably, students ^ 
at all three schools were exposed to similar guidance programs, 
but there is no information as to their content. At any rate,^ 
Jepsen attempted to measure concepts that may be deemed process 
variables — if a process can be assumed to have been going on. 



Jepsen' s attempt to identify and measure concepts is in keep- 
ing with the review of career decision-making theories by Jepsen 



.and Dilley (1974). Their annchait analysis found some? consan- 
guinity of concepts across various/t|ieories* 

Lunneborg (1977) examined sex differences with regard to 
decision-making styled (Planning, Intuitive, and Dependent) as 
formulated by Mllle^ and Tledeman (1972).. Three studies were 
reported on sampl^ of college and high school students to test 
the hypothesis^Aat female^ would rely more heavily on' the In- 
tuitive style n^f^d males more h^vily on the Planning in their 
. approach to oareer decisions. However, no sex differences were 
found in style, in vocational self-concept cry s tall isfa^ton, or 
self-related vocatJoAal decisiveness. The Planning style was 
associated with such nonsexual factors aa vocational decisive- 
ness, the "Cboice" stage of occupational choice, and stronger 

work values, particularly Management, Security, and Prestige. 

> ■ ■ 

The Lunneborg study apparently agrees with the opinion of 
Barrtftt and Tinsley (1977), who (concluded that men\and womeiS: — 
college students were similar In their decision-making behavior, 
although no definitive statenient was* possible. 

^The impression left hy all these studies is that they shine 
only a dim light on the career decision-making process. Evi- 
dently, differences exist between groups, but one cannot tell '^^ 
whether they are fundamental or a cultural byproduct. And do 
these differences between groups operate by restricting the num- 
ber of option* the groups see as available? Or do^they actually 
affect the process whereby members of groups go about making 
decisions? For example, do more women than men lean toward 
"social" occupations and homemaking because they have been pre- 
conditioned to believe, that these are the available options?. . Or.( 
do the women select these occupations because they process in-' 
formation in a distinctive manner? It is hard to tell from these 
studies; the studies underline the importance of looking at th^-''^ 
process while it is going on rather t^an while it may be dormant- 
or after it has been completed. ~Thus,^one of the distinctive 
features of the present study is that the subjects were not Just 
a cross-section>of an age or grade group. They were all 'actively 
and consciously engaged in career decision-making at the time the 
datra wete collected. They were involved in a voluntary commit- 
ment to spend several hours of intensive thinking about their 
careers, including self-appraisal, identification and exploration' 
of options, information-gathering, analysis, reasoning, and pian^ 
ning. As participants in the^rocess of career decisiottr-making, 
these college students may w/ll provide us with mor^ inalght into^ 
the dynamic releyancfe of certain variables to career deZisitons. 
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CHAPTER IV 
PROCEPURES 



/ 



Design ' 

' This tesearch was conceived as a descriptive rather than an 
experimental study, dnd therefore there aire no formal statements 
of hypotheses It is essentiially an obsei^tional study, using 
the Unique window on the CDM process provided by SIGI. The plan 
was" to obtain various kinds of data from a random sample of 
records of students' behavior in the CDM process, as represented 
by their interaction with SIGI. On the average, each record con- 
tains information on approximately four hours of student inter- 
actiort. An example of a student record and eicplication of it is 
presented in Chapter II of this report. The data obtained from 
the student records^were apalyzed to examine age and sex dif- . 
ferences in the career decision-making process. ^> 

\ 

A description of the SIGI Variables taken directly from the 
record (pr derived from it) and summary statistics for these 
;^yairiafblt^ftiii,^1^^ in Tables B1~B50. Where possible, variable 

names corre^spond to those given on the student record. - 

The variables are grouped into five main categories. The 
categories correspond to major subsystems of SIGI and represent 
cftrtrtair elements in the structure of career decision-making that 
is provided by SffGI. 

Career Decision-Making Variables 

Assessment of prior knowledge . In the Introduction to 
SiGI, there are four questions about the career decision-making 
process. They include the following: 

~i ^ ' < ^ ■ 

INTR/ - Assessment of knowledge of values 

INTR8 - Assessment of knowledge of occupati6ns 

INTR^ - Assessment of knowledge for / predicting grades 

INTRIO - Assessment of knowledge of plans 

Responses to these "initial status'* questions are used as co- 
variates in analyzing the data obtained from five categories. 

These variables are described and^ tabulated in Tables B1-B4. ** 

i( 

Cat egory I . Values clarification. The Values section of 
SlCr aiiows students to examine values relevant . to Ulti- 
mately, students assign weights to 10 values dimensions to indi- 
cate the rt^lativG Importance they attach to each-dimension. 
Variables for lUls category show the amount of interac^on stu- 
dents Fiave -w(,th thu Values system ( KND 5), and the degree to 
which their/ values are crystallized (RATIO, SDI, SDR, SKEWI, 



SKEWftpCORRV) . These variables ate\descrlbed 1 A Tables B-5 
throukh B-11. The weights assigned to thie^Jba sYqI values (VAL5, 
VAL6, yte described in Tables B-12 through B-sV. give a further 
picture of students^ values.- v * * 



Category 2> Information-seeking . Two sections of SIGI 
allow students to seek and obtain occupational information. In 
LOCATE, they select five values and specify for ,each one a minimum 
return that they would accept from' an occupation. In CQMEARE,' 
t?hey ask questions ^bout three occupations --^Mk time.*^ The • 
variables in this category describe the amot^^^f exploration^P^ ^ 
students engage in C#L0C3) and the amount -and kind information 
sought about' occupations CC0MP4, //CAT, and //0CC2) . These . 
variables are described in Tablls B-32 through B-35. 



Ckt€goTY 3. Prediction , The I^rediction section of SIGI 
enables stud^ts to obtain probability estimates of achieving 
various grades' in key courses of programs that are preparatory 
for entry to occupations they select. The variables in this 
cate^ry indicate the number of programs for which predictions * 
werenrequestjed '(PRED2) , and the number of questions asked about 
the concepts of probability and predicting grades (PREDll) . 
These variables are described in Tables B-36 and B~37. , 

Category 4, Planning . The Planning sectiofi enables students 
to make step~by-step plans for entering occupations they select. 
Variables in this, category describe the number of occupations for r 
which plans are made (NPLN2), and the consistency with which an 
occupation that is planned for has appeared^ in other sections of 
SIGI (CONSIS). These" \>ar lab les are deiecrlbed in Tables B~38 and 

Category 5. Occupational choice . The'^s^variables in this 
category come from tKe Strategy system, whiqh brings students to 
grips with- decision rules for selecting occ>Mtions on' the joint 
criteria of desirability and probability. The variables des- 
cribe the amount i^t interacticJn with thife system and the kind 
of strategy students follaw in selecting occupations (DESl , 'DES2 , 
PROBl, PR0B2, UTII||, UTIL2, STt) . These variables are described 
in Tables B-40 through B-46. \ 

Other Variables » Other variables available from the SIGI 
-record include: RANK, MATH, ENG , VAL3. Tliese are described in 
Tables B-4 7 through B-50. 

Sam^l.e 

i 

As part of a fitMd test of SIGI, individual records of 
interactions were autoi^iatical ly collected on a five percent^ 
random sample of SIGI uj^ers nt s i x colrle^ej^ in different regions 
of the country, varying In size, setaing, nature of population,- 
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and so on. Five,|^of these colleges are two-y^p institutions 
(Pasldena City CollegZ in California, Mercer"ounty Community 
College in New Jersey, Eastfield College in Texas, Santa Fe 
Community College in Florida, and Delt^ College in Michigan), 
and one is ajj^four-year college (Illinois State University) . 

A total sample of 433 complete Individual records was'' drawn 
from the automatically toliecfed data set. In drawing r^ords 
from the five percent random sample at a college, considMHtion 
was given to obtaining adequate (though not necessarily equal) 
numbers of records in each age/sex group. The age and sex dis- 
tribution of the sample and the number of records drawn from 
each of the six colleges are presented in Tabfle a, b below. 



(a) 







(b) by 


School 








SEX 




/ ^, , ,■ 




Male 


Female 




18 


& under 


46 


94 


140 


AGE 19 


to 2A 


60 


77 


137 


25 


& over 


70 


86 


156 






176 


257 


433 



(b) 



Schoo 1 



N 



Delta 
Eastf iel^ 
Illinois' 
Mercer 
Pasadena 
Santa Fe 



97 
60 
56 
70 
64 
86 
433 



There Is little reason to suspect that SIGI users differ 
from the general college populat^lon in ways Unrelated to career 
declsion-making; no special screening- procedures were^used /or 
were special incentives provided. Therefore, our sample 16 likely 
to be a good representation of the population of college students 
who arc ready and willing to engage in career declslon-makiHg 
activities. ' , , \ 




TABLE B-1 



INTR7 — il^sessment of Knovledge of Values 

In the Introductfbrt ta SI^I students are asked, I'How well " 
do you kn^w what you. want froin ian pcdupation?" There are four 
possible responses, namely: » "^-^'^i:* 

(1) I have thought about ray Values, and I know what I want 
from an occupation, - 

/ 

(2) I have not analyzed these Values carefully, but I have 
a general idea of what I want. 

(3) I have seldom thought about iiiy Values, but I would 
know what I want if I saw it. 

(A) I have seldom thought about my Values, and I am in ' 
the d§rk about what I want, ^ 



AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 



Males 



Females 





18 & under 


19-24 


25 & over 




X 


2.20 


2.35 


2.03 


2.10 


S.D. 


.'85 


1.00 


.94 


.95 


X 

S.D. 


2.08 i 
X .86 j 


1.95 
.84 


^ 1.88 
.71 


1.98 
.76 




2.12 


2.12 


1.90 






.86 


.85 


.82 





FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR M^ES & FEMALES 



Males 



Response 



% 



Females 

F 



% 



(4) 
(3) 



28 
14 
96 
38 



15.9 
8.0 
54.5 
21 .6 



18 
18 
162 

60 



7.0 
7.0 
62.8 
23.3 



V 



TABLE B-2 



^fiJTRS Assessment of Knowledge of Occupations 

: / ■ ■'■ i . 

' In the Introduction system students are asked to show how ^ 

much information' they have about occupations. The four pos^ 
sible responses are: 

; k 

iX) I <^n list at least three occupatidns that fit my 
Values, and I know a lot about them. 

(2) I know one or two occupations that might fit my 
jf Values, and I know quite a lot about them. 

(3) I know a lot about one or two occupations, but I 
^ am not sure they fit my Values. 

(4) I need a lot of information about occupations that 
might fit ray Values. 

AGE/ SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

AGE 



18 & under 



19-24 



25 6f over 



Males 



S 
E 
X 



Females 



X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 



3 


13 


3 


.12 


3 


03 


1 


08 




97 


1 


05 


3 


12 


3 


15 i 


3 


31 




95 


1 


92 




.84 


3 


12 


3 


.14 , 


3 


.19 


i 


00 




94 




95 



3.09 
1.03 

3.19 
.91 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES & FEMALES 



Males 



Females 



Response 


F 


1 




F 


1 




(4). 


85 


48 


3 


127 


49 


t 


(3) 


38 


21 


6 


63 


24 


4 


(2) 


36 


20 


5 


60 


23 


3 


(1) 


17 


9 


7 


8 


3 


1 
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TABLE B-3 |' ; 

4 INTR9 — Assessment of Knowledge for Predicting Graded 

In the Introduction system students are asked how well th 
can predict their grades in various programs at their college. 
The four possible responses are: . ^ 

(1) I think I ^ould predict my grades accurately in any 
program of sttidy I might take^ 

(2) I think I could predict ray grades' accurately in one 
or two program^, but not in al'l . 

I - 

(3) I have only a general idea of my grades in one or 
\ two programs. L ^ 

(4) I can't predict ray^^^ades well in any program. 



& STANDARD DEVI^IONS 



/ 



Males 



S 
E 

X 



Females 




X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 



j' 1.76 

/ 

.81 


2.05 
.86 


• 1.82 
.83 


1.96 
.63 


-H ' 

1.92 
.83 


2.06 
.93 



1.39 1.96 1.96 

.76 .86 .89 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES & FEMALES 



1.89 



.85 



1.98 



.80 



Males 



Females 



Response 


F 


1 




% 


(4) 


9 


5.1 


11 


4.3 


(3) 


: 27 


15.3 


48 


18.6 


(2) 


75 


4 2.6 


124 


48.1 


(1) 


6 5 


^6.9 


. 75 


29.1 



INTRIO 



TABLE B-4 
Assessment of Knowledge. of Plans 



1 



In the Introduction system students are asked, 'Vhlch of the 
following best describes the preBCTtPvstate of your plans?" The 
^three possible responses are: j 

• (1) I know which program to enroll in, which courses to tak^ 
and most of the other steps necessary to reach my occupa- 
tional goal. 



(2) I have a general idea of which program would be best, but 
/ I am^ not pure what other steps are necessary to reach my 

occui^ational goal. / 

\ 

(3) I don't know which program to take. I ^ need help in planning 
my education . 

. . <- 

AGE/SEX GROITR^MEANS & STANDARD DE\\lATIONS 

^\ AGE ^ 



/ 



18 & under 



Males 



Females 



X 



.72 



2.^8 

.74 



2.23 



.69 



2.09 
.82 



25 & over 



2.07 
.76 



2.26 



.78 



2.13 
.75 

2.20 
.76 



V 



2. 2L 
.70 



2.13 
.79 



2.17 
.78 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES & FEMALES 



r 



Males 





F 


1 




F 


(3) 


62 


35 


2 


105 


' 


75 


42 


6 


100 


(L) • 


39 


22 


2 


53 



Fei^ales 



.40.7 
38.8 
20^6 



^ 



ERIC 
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\ 

Table B-5 ^ - - 

; I ' * ^ 

ENDS — Number of Value Games Played 

In the Values sys^^em students play a ^ries of value gataes , each one 
of which involves accepting or , rejecting an imaginajgj^ob featuring one 
of the ten SIGI values. 

ENDS is the total number of games played by a student. 

AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

AGE 



Males 



S 
E 
X 



Females 



X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 



18 6c 


under 


19- 


-24 


25 & over 




8 


78 


10. 


00 


8.83 


9,22 


5 


20 


5. 


51 


5,57 


5.49 


8 


53 


9. 


09 


8,94 


8,84 


3 


.25 


9. 


37 


5,04 


6.2^. 




.61 


9. 


49 


8.89 





4.00 



7.93 



5.28/ 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES. & FEMALES 



Males 



Females 



/ 



Score Interval 


F 






F 


1 












21+ 


7 


. 4 


.0 


6 


2.3 


19-29 


1 


0 


.6 


1 


0:4 


17-13 


5 


2 


8 


4 


1.6 


15-16 


6 


3 


4 


4 


1.6 


13-14 


li 


6 


3 


9 


3.5 


11-12 


17 


9 


7 


32 


12.5 


9-10 


24 


13 


6 


40 


15.6 


7-8 


35 


L9 


9 


65 


25.3 


5-6 


40 


22 


7 


58 


22.6 


3-4 


22 


1 2 


5 ^ 


27 


10.5 


1-2 


8 ■ 


4 


6^ 


U 


4 . 3 




TABLE 

RA^O — Ratio of Inconsistent to Cohsiatent Valine Ratings * 

While playing the values games, students may make responses 
which are inconsistent with the weights thejr assigned to values 
prior to the game. An inconsistency occurs when the student, 
during the course of a game, rejects a value which he originally 
weighted hifeher than the one he accepted; or when the student 
accepts a value whi^h he originally weighted lower - than the one* 
he rejected. The total number of inconsistencies mac^e in all 
the games a student plays is divided by the number of consistent 
value judgments made by that student , 

AGE/^EX GROUP MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

AGE ^ 











18 & 


under 


19-24 


25 


& over 




Males 




X 




0 


.35 ^ 


0.3^ 




0.27 


0.31 


S 




S.D. 




0 


.35 


0.31 




0.31 


0.32 


E 




















X ^ 

i 


\ 


X 




0 




0. 36 




0.34 


0.34 


Female 




















\ 


S.D. ^ 




0 


11 


0. 26 




0.37 


0.31 










0 


33 


0. 34 




0.31 












0 


30 ^ 


•oy28 




0.35 








FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES AN 


I 

FEMALES 














Mai 


es 


Female^ 








Score 


Interval 




% 


F 


-f 








2.31 


- 2 


.50 


0 


0.0 


1 


■ 0 . 4 








1.91 


- 2 


.10 


2 


1.1 


0 


^'"0^0 








1. 71 


- 1 


.90 


1 


0.6 


0 


' 0.0 








1,51 


- \ 


. 70 


1 


0.6 ♦ 


3 


1.2 








1.31 


- 1 


\ 50 


0 


0.0 


1- 


0-4 








1. 11 


- i 


. 30 


1 


0.6 


'3 


1.2 








0.91 


- 1 


. 10 


4 . 


•2.3 / 


3 


1.2 








0.71 


- 0 


.90 


5 " 


2.8 


12 


4.7 








0.51 


- 0 


. 70 


17 


9.7 


41 


16.0 






0.3J 


- 0 


. 50 


36 


20. 5 


55 


21.4 








0.11 


- 0 


. 30 


74 


42.0 


92 


35.8 








0.00 


- 0 


. 10 


35 


19. 9_ . 


46 


17.9 
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SDI — Standard Deviation of Initial Value Weights (VAL 5) 



The stan(^rd deviation is an inde^x of the variability of a set of 
ments. A small v^lue of SDI indicates that a student assigned similar 
(high, low, or moderate) to ^all ten values (VAL 5 > . 



measure- 
weights 



AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDAIO) DEVIATIONS 

AGE^ 

18 & und^r 19-24 25^& over 



Males 



S 
E 
X 



Females 



X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 





1 


71 


1 


.81 


0.47 


0 


48 


0- 


.51 


- ,1.67 


1 


74 


1 


70 


0^0 


0 


47 ' 


0 


.49 


1.67 


1 


73 


1 


75 



0.-49 



a^48 



0.50 



FREQUENCY Df^TRIBUTIONS FOR MALES AND FEMALES 




Males 



Females' 





1 V 



3 
2 

22 
26 
29 
24 
15 

"/ 

o' 

0 



.6 
7 
1 

,8 
3 

.4 

5 



0, 

1 . 

L . 

2. 

6- 
11. 
12. 
14.8 
16. 5 
13.6 

8.5 

4. ^ 
0.0 
0.0- 

I 




■70- 



1.74 
0.49 

1.70 

\49 




J 



1/^ 



Tabfe B-8 



SDR — Stan^arcl Devia^on of Restricted^alue Weights (VAL6) 

The standard deviation is an index of the variabil;^ty of a set of 
, measurements. A, small value of indicates that a student assi|^e^ 
similar weights, (high, low, ^or moderate) to all ten values (VAL6) . 

* ' AGE/SEX Gl^OU^ MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
; AGE 



Hales 



Fetnalis 



S.D. 
S.D. 



1.76 


-1 . 92 ' 
^.49 


1.86 
.56 I 


1.85 K 
.57 


1.96 . 
.59 


^ 1.81 . 

< 

.56 



y 

1.85 



,52- 



«*1.87 



.58^^ 



1.82 
^ .55 



1.94 
.55 



:^.84 
.56 



/ 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION^ FOR MALES & FE^iALES 



Score*^Interval 



Males 




% 

4 .6 
2.8 
2.8 
' 8/0 
6.8 
15.3^ 
17.b 
15.3 
13.1 
'9.1 



emales 



9 

13 
11 
26 
22 
37 
36 
32 
33 
14 



1 

i.*5 

5.1 



4, 
10, 

8. 
14. 
14.0 
12.5 
12.8 

5.4 



SKEWl — Skewness of Unrestricted Value Wei^h^s (VAL 5) 

ySkewness lis admeasure of the syinmetricalir,ess of* a distribution, if a 



distribution Is symmetrical its skevmess is zfpo. If, oiv the other hand, 
a distribution is aaymm^trical' with a*long ti^il on the right, it has a 
tos^tive skew; if t^he Ipng tail is oA the left, it Has a n^ative skew. 
V SKEW is the slceyness of the ten unrestricted v^lue-Veights (VAL 5) < 



A positive val\ie . indica^s Jia. pile-up of low value weights; a negative value 



f indicates a pile up orf^high value weights 



AGE/S5J GROUP MEANS^& STANDARD DEVIATIONS 




/ z 


/o 


' 1 




^ \ 


1.2 




1.2 


5 


'n.9 


16 


6.2 


^ 20 


7,8 ■ 


30 


11.7 


'36 


U.O^ 


A7 


18.3 


■ 19. 


■ 7. A ^ 




10.9 


% 


8:6 




A. 3 




3.5 




oU 




0.0 


3 


1.-2 



SKEV<^ — SkeiMess of Restricted Value Weights (VAL6)* 

Skevness is a measure o? the "symmfetricaiJness of a distibution. If a dis- 
tribution is .symmetrical its skwness is z^o. £f, on the other hand, a dfls- 
^ tribution is- asymmetrical with a long tail' on the right, it l^as a positive 



skew; tf tlt^long tail is on th 



[i\ left,. 



it has a negative skew. 



. SKEWR'is) tfie^ skewness of the teiq^ res^tric^d value' weighty (VAL6)^^ A posl- 

J ' ^ ^' ' ' ^ ^ ' " - -'^^ ' 

tive value /iridicates a pile up of low value, weighcg ; a negative vaVue" lndicB» 



a pile up of high value weights.- , ^ 




AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS & STANeARD DEVIATIONS 

AGE / 



/ 



Males 



S 
E 
X 



Females^ 



S.D. 

X 

S.D. 



18 & under 


19-24 


^ 25 St oyer 










-.09 ^ 


' -.10 




.49 


.56° 


^ .05 


.08 


y .06 - 
.58-. 

'■-r 


;45 


4 8 

> 



-.10 



.06 



.02- , 
.47 



.QO- 
.49 



.00 V 
.57 



FREQUENCY DISXRIBUTIONS FOil-MALES^ & FEMALES 



Males 



Score Interval 



% 



1 


.201 


- 1^^000 




0 


.6 




.801 


~ 1.3fO00 


5 


2 


.8 




.401 


- .800 


26 


14 


.8 




.001 


- .400 


\ 29 


16 


.5 




.*!f99 


- *oo^ 




41 


.5 




.799 


-.400 




13 


.6 


-1 


.199 


-y-.80a 


1 13 


7 


.4 


-1 


.59'9 


— 1.200 


5 


. 2 


.8 


-1 


.999 


— 1.6D0 


0 


0 


.0 



Females 
F % 

3 



14 
46 
59 

94 
28 
9 

y 



1.2 
• 5.. 4' 
17.9 
23.0 
36.6 
10.9 
^.5 
1.2 
'0.4 



\ 



■73- 



Table B-11 



CORRV Corrijlat^ Between Value WelgJ?t.s 



In the Values ayatem students assign weigh^ts 'to ten values, flirat without 



any restrictions placed on the weightings (VAL5) and then again, after tffe Val 
ilea Game, subjeat to the restriction that the aim the weights equal forty 
(VAL6). CORRV is the correlation beftween these two sets of weights. 

. * age/sex group Means & standard* deviations 



s 

£ 
X 





18 under 


AGE 
19-24 


25 


&> over 


X' 

Malfes 


.80 
.19 


■ :?? • . 

■. J 

.23 




.79 
.17 






.■ _ '' \ 






X 

Females 

S.D. 




^.81 
.15 , 


' , . .78. 
' . 18 




- .«0 


>79 : 




.78 




.16 


.19 




.17 



.2t) 

.80 
.16 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES> & FEMALES 



.. Score yjntg rval 



■97.5. 




I.OOO 


.925 




.974. 


.875 




-.924 


.825 




.874 


.775 




.824 


.725 




.774 






.724 


.625, 




.6 74 


" .575 




.624 


.525 




.574 ^ 


^ .475 




.524 


.425' 




.474 


.375 




,424 


.325 




.374 


. -^75 




.324 


' .225 




.274 


.175 




.22A ■ 


.125 




. 174 > 


.025 




.075 


-.025 




.024- 



Males 



13 
35 
25 
21 
18 
13 
14 
8 
6 
. 4 
5 
0* 
4 
0 
5 
1 
1 

^ 2 
'0 
1 



% 



7.4 , ' 
19.9 
14.2 
11.9 

10.2 / 
.7.4 
8.0 
4.5 
3.4 
2.3 
2.8 
0.0 
2.3 
0.0 
2,8 



1.1 

0.0 

ewe 



Females 



14 
37 
42 
48 
30 
27' 
L4- 
.15 
6 
' 5 
5 
5 
3 
1 
, 3 
0 
0 
0. 



■ 1 

14.4 
16.3 

10. 5^ 
5. 
5. 
2,3 
1.9 

^.9 
1.9 
1.2 
0.4 
1-2 
0.0^ 

^ 0^:0 

o.cr 

0.4 
0.4' 



Table B-12 ' 

VA1».^ (Income) ~ Initial Value Weight . 
^ in the' Values system students- assign weights on a scale from 0 (of no 
Importance^ to 8 (of greatest importance) to te^i^ values. The figures below 
are^ for the value High Income. 

* " 

S AGK/SEX (JROUP^ MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS - V & 



\ 



Mal^s 

S 

E ^ 
X 

Females 



X 

S.D. 

X 

s.d". 



AGE 

18 & under , 19-24 25 & over 


6.17 
1.26 


5.80 


5.67 
1.60 


5.42 


5.Q8 
1.74 




.4 5.40 
1.50 



5.e^ 

1,47 



5. 39 
.1.60 



5.52 
1.55 



5.^85 
1.43 



5.31 
1.59 



FREQUENCY, DISTRIBUTIONS FOR l^ES & FEMALES 



ScaJe Score 



6 
5 
4 

2 
1 
0 



y Males 



Females 



F 


% 


JF 


1 


21 


■It. 9 


21 


8.1 


35 


19.9 


32 


12.4 


y.65 


j'6.9' 


7? 


27.9 


- 22 


12.5 


63 


24.4 


21 


11.9 


44 


17.1 


rv 


5.'1- 




4.3^ 


2 


\^ . ■ 


' 10 . 


3.9 


^ 1 


0.6 , 


2 ■ 


0.8 


0 


o:o 


3 


1.2 



, Table B-13 • ' * " 5 • • 

' ■ , ■' ■■ ■ 

VAL5 (Prestigfe) — Initial Value Weight 

In ty Values system students assign weights on a scale from 0 (of no 

importance) to 8 (of greatest importance) to ten values. The figures beloW 

are for the value Prestige. ' . * 



Males 



S 
E 
X 



Females 



X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 



AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD . DEVIATIONS 

AGE 

•I ^ 

18 & under 19-24 



25 



.over 



5.11 


4.85 


4.87 . 


4.93 


1.66 


1.73 


1.90. 


1.79 


4.88 


4.43 


^^^ 4.81 . 


4.68 


1.79 


f .69 


% 2.01 


1.85 


4.89 


4.61 


4.84 




1.75 


. 1.-72 


1.96 





FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALE§= & FEMALES 



Scale Score 

■ 8 ^ 
' - 7 " 
6 

A 
3 

2 
'1 
0 



Males 



Females 



F 


1 


F 
1 


1 


11 


6.3 


•'21 
• '21 


8.2 


21 


r 1 . 9 


8.2 


44 


25.0 


44 


i7a 


28 


15.9 


50 


19.5 


39 


22.2 


58 


22.6 


17 


9.7 


34 


13.2 


% 




17 


6.6 




.1.7. 


7 


2.7 


4 


2.3 


5 


1.9 



i 



' • ' - . Table B-14 

VAL5 (Independence) — Initial V^lue Weight. 

In th^ Values system Students assign wei^ts on a scale from 0 (of no - 
importance)' to 8 _ (of greatest importance) to ten values* Thb figures tfelow 



. are for xnie value Independence. 



Males 



S 
E 



Females 



X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 



AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

AGE 



18 & under 


19-24 


,25 & over 


5.48 


5.43 


6.0^ 




1.58 


• <.1.36 


5.50 




5.43 


1.67 


^.81 


1.72 


^5.49 


5.21 


5.71 . 


1.63 


1.73«v 


1.60^ 



5.69 
1.51 

5.34 
1.74 



FREQUENCY .DISTRIBUTIONS PGR MALES & FEMALES 
Mal^s 



Scale Score 


F 


1 


J 






T ' 8 , • 


24 


13.6 


■ 7 


28 


15.^9 


6 


50 


28.4 




38 


21.6 


4 


23 


13.1 


3 , 


7 


4.0 


2 


5 


2.8 


' 1 


1 


0.6 


0 


0 


0.0 



Females 

F ' % , 



35 
35 
54 
47 
52 
20 
11 
3 
1 



13.6 
14.6 
20.9 
18.2 
20.2 
7.8 
4.3 
1.2 
. 0.4 



ERIC 



-77' 



Table B-15 



;VAL5. (Helplnfc Others) ~ Initial Value Weight 

In tUe^ Values system students assign weights on a scale from 0 (of no 
impottance) to ai"(of greatest importance) to ten Wlues. The figures bel 
are for the value Helping Others. 



ow 



AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS &%TANDARD DEVIATIONS' 







AGE 








18 & under 


19-24 


25 & over 




M^es 

s.d; 

S 


^ 4.26 
\. SI- 


4.67 " 


^ ■ 4.96* , 
2.13 


4.68 
2.14 


E 

^ Jc. 


'S. 59 


. 5.77- 


5.87 




Fem^es . 
r S.D. 


2.00 ' 


2.00 


1.76 


1.92 



5.15 



5.28 



2.0i • ' ,2.22 ^ 



5.46 

i;99 



FREQUENCY vI>ISTRIRUXHllS FOR M^ES & FEMALES 
Males S Females 



Scale. Sco^ gt F % 

8 22 12.5 

7 20 11.4 

6 23 13.1 

5 • 23 13.1 

4 / ' 38 ' 21.6 

3 19 10.8 

2 . 20 11.4 

1 I 5 2.8 

0 .6 .|3.4- 



6^^ 
4 
,34 
41 
38 
17 
16 

1 

1 



25.7 
6.7 
i 3 . 2 
16, 0 
14 ..8 

3*2 



Table B-16 



VAL5 CSecurity) ~ Initial Value sWeight 

In the Values system students assign weights on a scale from 0 (of no 
importance) to 8 (of greatest importance) to ten values. The figures below 
are for cke value Security. ' ^ 

■ ■ ■ { ■• ' . ' . ' • . . 



Males 



S 

E ' 
X 



Females 



X 

s.p. 

X 

S.D. 



AGE/SEX GROUP^ MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
. AGE 

18 & ynder 19-24 ^- 25 & over 





5.85 
^ 1.55 


5.63 

• 

1.87 


6.13 
1.63 ^ 


' " ■ ' ' 

6.32 - 
- 1.72 • 


* 6.03 
f.69 


6.26 • 6.12 5.85 
1.61 ° . 1\^6 L.78 



FREQUENCY DISTRI^pTIORg FOR MALES & FEMALES 



Ma 



Females 



5.94 
1.72 

6.16 
1.68 



Scale Score 




1 




F 


1 


) 






\ ■ 






8.^ 


41 


23 


3 


69 


26 . V 


■ 7, ■ ' 


^27 


15 


3 > 


56 


21. -r^ 




. 53 


30 


1 


54 ' 


20.9 ' 


.. .. • ^ f\^ 




9 


7 


36 


14.0 




. IT 


. 12 




' V 24 


9.3 




• 7 






•^10 


3.9 






: 4 


0 • 


6 


^^2.3 


/-^ .<o 




1 


1 * 


2 


0.8 


0 


0 


0 


1 


' 0.4 ■. 



Table B-17 



VAL^ (Variety) ~ Initial Value Weight ^ 

In the Valuer aystem students assign weights on a scale from 0 (of n 
importance) to 8 (of greatest importance) to ten values. The figures bela 
are for the value Variety. 

AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

^ AGE . 

f9-Z^' 25 & over 



Mal|S 



S 
£ 
X 



Females 



X 


5.43 


5 


.43 


-5,74' ^ 

>* 


S.D. 


1.84 


1 


.95' 


1.70 " 


X 


5.80 


5 


.48 


5j^4 


S.D. 


1.61 


1 


.80 


1.90 




5.68 


5 


'46 


5.58 




1.70 


1 


87 


1.82 



5. ,56 
1.83 

5.58 
1.7^ 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES & FEMALES 



Scale Sc 



Males 



Females 




F 


Z 


F 


% 




26 


14.8 


40 


15 


6 


35 


19.9 




18 


3 


41 


23. -3 


^8 


22 


6 


25 


.• 14.2-v 


47 


18 


3 


26" 


14.8 


31 


12. 


1 


10 


5.7 


15 


5. 


8 


9 , 


5.1 


15 


5. 


8 



. Table B-18 

4'. . , - 

T'^y ■ . . ^ 

(Leadership) ^« Initial Value^eight " ^ ' . 

"^'In >the Values .system students assign weights on a scale from 9 <of no 
importanc<) to 8 (of greatest importance) to ten values. The figures- below 
are for the value Leadership. 



AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 



.# - ■ * 






< 


• 


AGE 


<* 










18 


& 


under 


.. 19-24 






over 




X 




5 


■37 . 


4:68 




. 5 


. 00 


Males 


S.D. 




1 


49 


• 1.90 




2 


J)2 


















X 


X 




4 


45 


4.08. 




4 


.49. 


Females 


S.D. 




1 


92 


II . 

1.91 

4 




■ 

1 


.79 ; 



4-75 
1.84 



4.34 
1.93 



4.72 



1.91 



V FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR i4lES & FEMALES 



Males 



Females 



^cale Score 

8 
7 

6 , 

5 

3 

1 
0 



14 

22 
42 
35 
26 
'21 
7 
4 
5 



% 

8.0 

23.9 
19.9 
14.8 
11.9 
4.0 
2.3 
2.8 



15 
17 

46 
37 , 
60 
34 
36 

8 

5 



5.8 
6.6 
17.8 
'14.3 
23.3 
13.2 
14.0 
3.1 
1.9 



4.^ 
1.87 

4.35 
1^88 



3 



•^3 



^ . Table B-19 ' P ^ 

VAL5 (Interest Field) — Initial Value. Weight 

,In the Values system students assign weights on a scale from 0 (of^no 
importance) tc?' 8 .(of greatest importance) to ten values. The figures below 
are for the value, Work in Major Field of Intere 



AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD 



18 & undfir 



AGE 
19-24 










L 












— 5.98 


5. 


78 




, 5.57 


Males 

S 


S.D. 


1.54 


1 


89 




1.89; 


E 














X- 




6.32 


. 6 


24 




6.02 


Females - 


S.D. 


1.60 


1 


86 




1.58 






6.21 


6 


04 




5.82 






1.59^ 


1 


89 




1 .,74 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS' FOR MALES .& FEMLES 



1.81 

6.20 
1.68 





' Males 




• 


' Females 


Scale Score ^ 


F 
■\ — 


% 






E 


1 


8 


39 


. 22 


2 




74 


28^.7 


7 


24 


13 


6 




56 


21.7 




42 


23 


9 




— 49 


'19 . 0 


5 


•31 


17 


6 




35 


13.6 


4 


20 


' 11 


4 




24 


9.3 


3 


10 


5 


7 




13 


5.0 


2 


7 


4 


0 




5 


1.9 


1 


1 


0 


6 




1 


■ . O.h 


. 0 


2 


1 


l' 




1 


(J. 4 



Table B-20 ^ . % 

VAL5 (Leisure) — Initial Value Weight? . 

In the Values system students assign weights on a scale frot^ 0 (of no 
importance) to & (of greatest importance) to ten values, Th», JflgUres below]^ 
r the value Leis 



are for 



iisure. 



AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS & .STANDARD DEVIATION'S 



18% 



Males 

S 
E 
X 

> Females 



X 

S.D, 



S.D. 



un^r 



AGE 
19-24 



25 & over 



4.54 
1.48 



4.27 
1.70 



4.78 
1.58 



.N4.22' 
1.66 



4.11 
1-7J 



4.42 
1.81 



4.36 




4.46 


4. 


28 












1.63 




1.65 


1.81 


^ FRJEQUENCY 


DISTRIBUTIONS FOR 


MALES '& BEMALES 




Males 


Females 


Scale Score 


F 




F 


1 


8 


5 


, 2.8- 


9 


3.5 


7 


10 


5.7 


18 


7.0 


6 


34 


19.3 


33 


12.8 


5 


40 


22.7 


56 


21:7 


4 


42 


23.9 


66- 


25.6 


3 


24 


13.6 


39 


15.1 


2 


13 


7.4 


23 


8.9 


1 ' ; 


4 


2.3 


. 7 


2.7 


0 


4 


2.3 


7 


• 2.7 



*.A5 
1.66 

4.30 
1.73 



J 



Ly Entry) — Initial Value Weight 
the Values system students assign weights on a sea! 



.^e' from 0 (of 



no 



importance) ta 8 (of greatest J.mpor|:ance) to -ten values. The^^gurcs^^elow 



*• ^ axe^ foti<<^he v^^ Ei^rlj Efit ry 



AQE/SEX GRdUi^ I^EANS ' & SfANDARD DEVIATIONS 

AGE 



Males 

V 

X 

Females 





18 & 


under 


19-24 


25 & oyer 




3. 


09 




3 . 51 


S.D. . 


2 




■ 2.1.6' 


2.23 • 




3 


67 


4.0^ 
f 


4.43 




2 


.01 


2.20 


2.35 




3 

2 


.48 . 
.07 


3.65 
2.26 


4.02 - 
-2-t^^ 



3.26 
2.19 

4 4)5 
2.21 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES & FEMALES^ 
V Males • • Females 

. Scale Score 

8n 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 



F 


% 


F 


% 


7 


. 4.0 




^9.3 


8 


'4 . 5- 




»*;-6.2 


21 


11.9 


34 


13.2 


11 


6 '. 3 


29 


11.2 


13 


18.8 


46 


17.8 


16 


9.1 


32 


12.4 


34" 


19.3 


43 


16i7 


32 


18.2 


26 


10 : 1 


14 


8,0 


8 


3.1 



- . Table . ^ ' 

\yAL 6 (Income) — Restricted Value Weight , ^ - ' 

•, * ^ 

•Iri the)^ities system- students asslgq^welghts on a scale from 0 (of- no 
impoi^aji^) to 8 (of grea^sft imi;iortance) to ten occupational values* After 
ass^gn4.ng these weights they are required to reweight the values subject 
to the restriction that the sum of the weights equals 40. The figures be- 
low are for the value High Incotae. ' * . ^ 



-^'^^ AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS STANDARD DEVIATIONS 



.E 



Males 



Females 





18 & under 


AGE 
19-24 


* 

25 & over. 


X 


5.72 


5.38 


4.97 


S.D. 


- 1.14 


it 56 


1.64 


' X; 


4.76 


4.47' 


4:87 


S.D. 


1.35 :, 


1.67 


1.63 




5-. 07 


4.86 


4.92 




1.36 


1.69 


1.64 



5.31 
1 .53 

4.^1 
1.56 < 



• FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES & FEMALES 



Scale Score 



8 
7 

6 

V 

3 
2 
1 

- 0 



1^ 



Males 



Females 



F 


% 


F 


I 










13 


7.4 


,5 


1.9 


24 


1.3.6 


26 


10.1 


50 


28 . 4 


43 


■ 16.7 


35 


19.9 


81' 


31.5 


34 


19.3 


54- 


21.0 


14 


8.0 


25 


. 9.7 


3 


1.7 . 


15 ■ 


5.8 


3 


1.7 


4 


1.6 


0 


0.0 • 


4 


1.6 



Table B-23 



VAL6 (Prestige) — Reetricfed Value Weigl^t' 



• , in the Values systeifa students assign weights on 'a'scale fronT 0 (of no 



Important; 



assigning 



g thesi 



8 (^f-^greate^t iStpatt^ke) to ten occupational values. After 
e; weights they are required to reweight the values subjects 



to the ,rest»iOtion /6hat the sum of the weights^ equals 40, 
low are. for the value Prestige. 



The .figures be- 



s 



Mai 



3 
E 
X 



FeiQales 



AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 





' t 


\ 


^ age' 


? 




.18 


f 

& -under 


i9-24 


25, & over' 


X ' 




3.43 


^ 3.45 


^.31 


S.D. 




L.36 


1.35 




X 




3.34 


2.88 


3.25 4 


S.D. 




1.61 


; 1.52 

4 








3.37 


-i^ ■ 

^ 3.13 


3.28" 






1.54 


1.47 


1.67 



3.39 
1.48 

3.17 

'l'.6'2 



lUENCY .DISTRIBUTI0NS FOR MALES AND FEJlALES ' 



Males 



ERIC 



J. 





Scale Score 


F 


% 






8 


1 • 


0.6 






7 


0 


0.6 






6 


^ 16 


9.1 






« 5 


17 


9.7 






4 


,50 


28.4 






3 


48 


27.3 






2 


. . 26 


14.8 






1 ,* 


12 


6.8, 




If 


• . 0 ' 


6 


3.4 


































i 














^-86-' 





Females 



1 
5 
16 
30. 

53 
62 
51 
30 
10 



7 V 
fp_ « 

0.4 
1-9 
6.2 
■11.6 . 
20.5 ' 
24.0 
\19.§- 
11.6 
3.9 



i 

i. f 
■i 
i 
> 
i 



f 



ERIC 



VAL6 (Indep evidence 



table 



?fftricted 'Value Weight ^ 



* Ih the Values system students assign we^hts oti a ^cale from 0 (p^ no . 
importance) to 8 (of greatest importance) to, ten occup^tionaL/value^V After, 
ai|.8igning these weights they ^re required to reweight.' th6 values subject 



to the restriction that the sum of the weight.s equals 4^0. . The figujres be- 



^ low iare for the value Independence. 

' ^ . AGt/SEX. GROUP MEANS. & STANDARD DEVIATIONS* 



rfales 



* S 
E 
X 



emales 





y 

18 fit undfer 


•* 

AGE ' 


B 

25 A over 






• 

X 


y 


■4.50 


. . 5.(f3 




4.64 \ -V 


S.D. 


1.22 


1.60 


1*60 % 




1.55 


\ X " 


' . 4.32 - • 


4.13 ; 


4.22 > . 




4.23^ 


5 . D . 


1'.59 

- 


1.64 ■ 






1.57 

* 




If 

'■4.29 


4.29 


. -A 4:58 








• 1.48 


" 4 ■ 


1?5B ' 


s. 

















/ 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES 'AND FEMALES 

Females 




Scale Score 

8 • 
* 7 

.6 
5 
4 

3 
2 



F ' 



7 
14 



31 17.6 

51 ,29.0 
28 is':? 



9 
3 
0 



5.1>- 
0.0 



'12 
3i 
45 

27. 

7 
'0 



3.5 
..'4.7 
12.5 
17.5 
■30.4 
18.3- 
10.5 • 
2.7 
0.0 



■/y 



• / 



-87- 



Table B-25 




VAL6. (Helping. Others) — Re8trlct;ed Value Weight 

In the- Values system students assign .weights on a scale f rom O .. (of no 

Importance) to 8 (of greafefest Importance) to, ten oCcupa^ilbnal values. After 

i ■ ■ - ■ ^ * ■ . ' ' ' ■ ' 

assigning these weights they, are required to reweight t?he values subject ,to 

the restriction that tKe sum of the weights > equals 4Q. ^ The. figures below 

^ - • • , . . ^ 

are for ^the value Helping Qthers. 



AGE/ SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

AGE 

18 &• under 19-24 25 & over^ 



: Males 

S 
E 
X 

Females 



X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 



3.09 /• 


3.43 


3.8}' 


1.80 


* 

2.16 - 


•2 .'09 


4.49 


4.76 ^ 


4^58 ^ 


2.15 


2.25 / 


1,11 


4.03 


. 4.18 


4.24 ' 


2.14 


2.30 


2.20 



3.49 
2. 06-' 

4.06 
2.21 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES AND F^IALES 



ScaXe Score 

8 
■7 
.6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

_ 0 



6 
8 

22 
18 
27 
34 
31 
17 
13 



Males 
F ' % 

3.4 
4.5 
12.5 
10.2 
15.3 
19,3 
17.^ 
9.7 
7.4 



Females 

F % 



31 
24 

44 
42 
32 
) 29 
-34 
'14 
8 



12v,0 
9.3 
17.1 
16.3- 
12.4 
11.2 
13.2- 
5.4 
3.1 



/ / ' Table 8^-26 . 

VAL6 (Security) — Restricted Value' .Weight 

In the Values system students assign weights on a 6cal6 from 0. (of no 
importance) to 8 (of greatest importance) to ten occupational values. After 
assigning these weights .they are required to reweight the values subject to 
the restriction that the sum of the weights equals 40, » - The figures below 
are for the value Security. ' : \ - 



AGE/S5;X GROOP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 



Males 



S 
E 
X 



Females 



X 

S.D-. 

X 

s.d; 





AGE 




-18 & under 


19-24 


25 Si'over 


5.26/ 


' 5 . 08 


4.41 


1 . 33 


1.54 


1.62 


4.69 


. 5.03 


4.52 


1.59 ' ^ . 


1.73 




4.88 


. 5.-05 


4'. 47 • 


1 .'53 


1.65 


1.77 



4.86 
1.56 



4.74 
1.74 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES AND FEMALES 

Females 



Scale Score 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3. 

2 

1 

0 



>lales 
F % 



8 
11 
49 
40 
35 
20 
9 
3 
1 



A. 5 
6.3 
27.8- 
22.7- 
19.9 
11 .4 
5.1 
1.7 
.6 



% 



18 


7 


.0 


26 


10 


.1 


-^36 


14 


.0 


61 


23 


.7 


57 


22 


.2 


35 


13 


.6 


17 


6 


.6 


3 


1 


.2 


4 


1 


.6 



-89- 



5. 



, ^ - . Tabie B-27 • 

VAL6" (Variety) — Restricted Value Weight 

In the Valbes system students assi-gn weights on ^ scale f rom 0 (of no, 
importance) to Is (of greatest import^anc^^ to ten occupational values. After 
assigning thesi weights they are^required to reweight the values subject to 
the restrictioh that the &um^^oF^e weights equals 40. The figures below 
are for the value Variety, 



AGE/ SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

AGE 



Males 

S 
E 
X 

Females 



s|d. 



18 & 


under 


19- 


■24 


25 & over ' 




3. 


67 


4 


07 


4.31 


4.06 


,■ i. 


53 


1 


81 


1.52 


1.65 


4. 


36 


3 


96 


3.81 


4.06 


1. 


87 


1 


71 


1.65 


1.77 


- 4 


r 

14 


4 


.01 


■4.64 ' 




1 


79 


1 


.75 


1.61 





FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES & FEMALES 



Males 



Females 



Scale Score 

7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 



F 


"L 


F 


1 




1.7 

4.5 


5 
19 


1.9 
7.4 


21 ■ 


11.9 


. 34 


13.2 


38 


21.6, 


40 


"15.5 


44-^ 


25.0 


62' 


24.0 


35 


19.9 


50 


19.4 


17 


9.7 


■ 32.. ' 


12.4 


4 


2.3 


8 


3.1 


6 


3.4 


8 


3.1 



-90- 



Table B-28 



VAL6 (Leader8hlp> — Restricted Value Weight 

In the Values system students assign weights on a scale fromO (of no 
importance) to 8 (of greatest importance) to ten occupational values. After 
assigning tliese weight's they are required to rjeweight the values subject to 
the restriction that the sum of the weights , equals 40. The figures below 
aije for the value Leadership 



AGE/ SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

AGE 







18 & 


under 


19-24 


25 & over 








X 


3. 


87 


3.18 


3.59 


3 


.52 


Males 


















S.D. 


1. 


31 


1.69 


1.77 


1 


64 


S 
















E 
















X 


X 


2. 


93 


2.79 


3.13 


2 


95 


Females'^ 


















S.D. 


1. 


66 


1.66 


1.54 


1 


63 

. r 






3. 


23 


2.96 


3.33 


< 








1. 


62 


1.68 


'1.66 . 







FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES & FEMALES 



Scale Score 

8 

7* 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

.1 
0 



Males 



Females 



F 


1 


' I 


• 1 


0 


0.0 


3 


1.2 


4 


2.3 


2 


0.8 


16 


9.1 


16 


6.2 


30 , 


17.0 


14 


5.4 


44 


25.0 


58 


22.6 


37 


21.0 


53 


20.6 


24 


13.6 


68 


26.5 


11 


6.3 


28- 


10.9 


10 


5.7 


15 


5.8 




^ Table B-29 

VAL6 (Interest Field) — Restricted Value Weight 

In the Values system students assign weights on a scale fromO (of no 
Importance) to 8 (of greatest importance) to ten bccupatlonal/values . After 
assigning these weights they are required to reweight the values subject to 
the restriction that the sum of the weights equals 40. The figures below 
are for the Value, Work in Major Eield of Interest. 



AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 









/ 


AGE 












18 & 


under^ 


19-24 


25 & 


over 






X 


^ 5. 


29 


5.18 


. 5. 


04 ~ 


5.15 


Males 
















S 

S 


.D. 


' 1. 


48 


1;83 


1. 


84 


1.75 


E 
















X 


















X 


5. 


69 


5.88 


5. 


26- 


5.60. 


Females 
















S 


■ D. 


' 1. 


62 


1.86 

** 


1. 


68 


1.73 



5.56 
1.59 



5.58 
1.88 



5.16 



1.76 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES & FEMALES 



Scale Score 

8 
7 
6 

5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 



Males 



18 

24 
32 
42 
31 
18 
6 
3 
2 



1 

10.2 
13.6 
18.2 
23.9 
17.6 



10, 
3, 
1, 
1 



Females 
F _ % 

15.5 
19.0 
20.2 
19.4 
14.3 
7.8 
2.3 
0.4 
1.2 



40 
49 

52 
50 
37 
20 
6 
1 
3 
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Table B-30 ' •• 

VAL6 (Leisure) — ^Restricted Value Weight 

-In the Values system students assign weights on a scal^" fromO (of no 
importance) to 8 (of greatest importance) to ten occupational values. After 
assigning these weights the^ are required to reweigh^ the values subject to 
the restriction' that the sum -of t^e weights equals'AO. The figures below 
are for the value Leisure. 

AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

AGE. «. 







18 & under 


19- 


-24 


25 & 


over 










ft 






















ft 












X 


3.67 


3 


.75 


3 


20 


3 


51 


Males 










> 


t 








S.D. 


' < 1 . 34 


1 


.67 . 


1 


70 


1 

• 


62 


S' 


















E 
















X 


X 


3.38 


3 


.34 


3 


43 


3 


.38 


Females 




















S.D.', 


1.41 


' 1 


.53 


^1 


.67 


1 


.53 




"i 


^ - 


















3.48 


3 


.52 


3 


.33 










■ 1.39 


1 


.60 ' 


1 


.68 







FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES & FEMALES 



Scale Score 

8 i 
7 
, 6 
5 

4 • ; 

3 ■ i 
»2- 

1- 1 
0 



Males 



1 

6 
13 
26 
38 
48 
26. 
12 

6 



1 

0.6 
3.4 

7 

14.8 
21.6 
27.3 
14.8 
6.8 
3.4 



Females 
F % 




2 
5 
16 
28 
70 
66 
41 
23 
6 



0.8 
1.9 
6.2 
10.9 
27.2 
25.7 
16.0 
8.9 
2.3 



Table B-31 

VAL6 (Early Entry) — Restricted Value Weight 

In the Values system students assign weights gn a scale from 0 (of no 
importance) to 8 (of greatest importance) to ten occupational values. After 
assigning these weights they are required to reweight the values subject to 
the restriction that the sum of the weights equals 40. The figures beiow 

are for the value E^rly Entry. 

1 . - ' 

: / 

AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

AGE 



>lales 



S 
E 
X 



Females 





18 & under 


19-24 


25 & over 




X 


1.78 


1.97 


2.31 


2.06 


S.D. 


1.72 


/ 1.72 


1.88 


1.80 


X 


^ 2.04 ■ 


2.60 


-2.92 


2.50 


S.D. 


1.52 


2.01 


1.88 


1.84 




1.96 


2.33 


2.65 






1.59 


1.92 


1.90 





FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES & FEMALES 



Scale Score 

8 
7 

6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 



Male# 



1 

1 

9 
6 
19 
26 
40 
29 
45 



r 

0.6 
0.6 
5.1 
3.4 
10.8 
14.8 
22.7 
16.5 
25.6 



Females 
F % 



3 
2 
12 
21 
39 
40 
52 
51 
38 



1.2 
0.8 
4.7 



8 
15 
15 
20 
19.R 
14. / 



-94- 
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Table B-32' 

//L0C3 — Number, of Times Values Are Used to Sift Occupations 

In Locate, students can retrieve lists of occupations by selecting 
five values at a time and specifying a minimum level that they wi^l accept 
for each val ue . The values or specif icatd.ons can be changed to generate 
new lists of occupations. • . . 

//L0C3 is the total number of values/specifications sets that a student 



has used 


to screen occupations 


in Locate. 








AGE/SfiX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 








t 


AGE 








18 & 


under 


19-24 


2? & over 






4 




4.32 


3. -9 2 


Males 














S.D. 


.4 


70 


4.47 


.4.54 


S 












E 












X 


X 


2 


96 


3.57 


3.60 


Females 














S.D. 


2. 


19 




3.81 






3. 


38 


3.90 


^ 3.76 - 






3. 


29 


3.96 


4.16 



'4.15 
4.56 

3.3fe 
3.21 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES & FEMALES 



Males 



Score Interval 




r 


: 21+ 


4 


2.3 


19-20 


0 


0.0 


17-18 


0 


0.0 


15-16 


3 


.^1.7 


13-14 


2 


' 1.1 


11-12 


4 


2.2 


9-10 


11 


6.3^ 


7- 8 


8. 


4.5 


5- 6 


20 


11.3 


3-4 


37 


22.0 


1- 2 


87 


49.5 



Females 



1 
0 
2 
1 
*2 
5 
3 
16 
28 
63 
136- 



0.4 • 
0.0. 
J3.8 

0.8 
2.0 
1.2 
6.2 

10.9 
24.5 
52.9 

- h 



Table ^8-33 



C0MP4 : — Number of Questions Asked Attouf (^cupations 



' In Compare, students can ask up to" 28 questions about any set of fhree 

< : ' / ' ^ ' < . ■ ^ ■ ■ 

^ occupations at a -time. ^ (The list of questions appears in Figure* 2, .Chapter 
C0MP4 is the total numb,er of questions _asked in COMPARE. 

AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 



II. 



Males 



S 
E 
X 



Females 



X 

S.D. 







. AGE 










18 & 


uAder 


19-24 


25 & over 










.93 


18.48 . 


21. 5Q'' 


21 


.37 




11 


.66 


13.02 


20 . 50 


19 


.12 




16 




17.88*. 


19.21 


17 


66 


■ V. 


9 


47 

— 


13.37 

1 ■■ 3'^-^ 


17.44 


13 


A. 

78 

1 . 





/ 



18.97 



18-. la 

13.22 



20.24 
18.91 



\ 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES 



Males 



Score Interval 



2H» 
19-20 
17-18 
15-16 
>.'i3-14 
11-12 
9-10 
^ -7- 8 ■ 

1- 2 



F 






* 


57- 


32.4 


14 


7-9 


5 


2.9 




~'13.1 


In 


3.4 




6.2 


28 


15.9 


4 


2.3 


20 


11 ; 3 


.4 


"2.2 


4 


2.2 



\ 



& FEMALES 

Females 
F ^ 




V, 



■V 



ERIC 



-96- 
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Table B-34 



#CAT — N(imber of Different Cate^orle^of Questions AsKed^^ ' 

In Compare students are presentec^^jui^h a list of 28 questions, group 



Into six categories '(see Figure 2, Chapter II) from whlch^tb^y can select 
celve Information amsuit occupations of Interest to them. ^ 



#CAT Is the numbeit of different categories of qiTestlq^s selected by 



a student. It has a majdjnum value of six. 



Males 



S 
E 
X 



Females 



AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATION 



X 

s.-p. 

X 

S.D. 



AGE ^ 

15 & under ' 19-24 25 6^bver 




' J ' ■ w 

5.02 

' V 

- "i.i6~ 


5.13 


#r4.82 ■ 
1 ^-^^Z- 


5.14 

l'.12 , 


4.85 
1.30 



4.94 
1.24 



5.09 
1.14 



4.97 
1.25 



5.10 
1.14 

4.93 
1.26 



.FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES & FEMALES 



Males 



Scale,' Score 

6 
5 
■ 4 
3 . 
2 



85 
50 
25 
9 

. 4 



1 

4^.3 
28.4- 
14.2 
5.1 
2.3 



Females 

F ■ % 



107 
77 
41 

16" 
9 



41.5 
29.8 
15.9 
*6.2 
. 3. 




Table B-35 



r of Occupations About Which Inf ormatioA|fIs Sought 



#0CC2 ~i 

Ipr* Compare, Students select occupations about. whicU they can -ask up^ tod 
28 questions, IfOCQZ is the number of different occupations about which 



questions are asked. 

/ AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 











• AGE 










18 


& undet 


19-24 




25 & over 


Ma!J.e8 
S * ' ., 
E 


X 

S.D.. 


7.08 
5.42 


6.37 
, 3.43 


6.70 
»S,.62 


^emal^s 


X 




5.67p 

1 


6.09 

. -r 

.3-. 8 2 




5.72 ' 


f 


S.D. 

t 




3. OS 


/ 


3,. 85 r 


- </ 


Is 




6.14 


6.21 




6.16 • 








4.04 


9 

. 3.66 




. 4.75 



6.69 

^4^93 



\ 



5 .8i 
3.57 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIQJJS FOR MALES & FEMALES 





Males* 

~ " '■■ ■ — \ ' 


Females 


Score Interval 


F 


i ' 


F 




21+ 


5 


2.8 


0 


0.0 


19-20 


2 


1.2 


4 


1.6 


17-18 


3 


1.7 


2 


0.8 


» 15-16 




3.4 


4 


• 1.6 


13-14 * 


^5 


^:'8 




1.6 


11-12 


11 


6.3 




^ . 5.5 


^ ^-lO' 


li 


, 6;3> 


21 




0 7- 8 ^ 


18 




--,22 


I.-6 


5- 6 


30 


1:7.1 ' > r 




24.1 


3- 4 


85 


• 48.3 




/ 48.3 


/ 1- 2^' . 


0 


0.0 




0.0 



Table B-36- ^ 



PRED2 ~ Number of Predlcticms Requested 



In Predlctle^'Js^tudents may ask to see a display showing the prdbabi- 
litles they will obtain a grade /bf A or -B, C, & below C.in a key course as- 
sociated with a curriculum at tl^eir ^college. Prior to reviewing this glis-' 

play, they g6 through^ a sequence of interactions in which they rate- 

J,- • - * 

themselves on several factors regarded' as important for getting good grades 
They also estimate their final gfade in thfe key course for that^urriculum. 
PRED2 is the number of ^predictions requested by a student. 



Mai 



es 



S 
E 
X 



Females 



X 
X 

S.D. 



..AGE/ SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

AGE ' - ' ^ 



^1 
r 



4.20 

3.96 i 


_ — — 

• 3.52 • , 
► '•: 2.92 


2^71 
2.^7 

It 


2.^93 

.2:?2 


.t2.9p 

. 

2.74 


> 

2.64 

2.30' 



3.34 



3y.2? 



3.18 
2.83 



'T 



r 



2.67 



2.29 



3.38 
3.06 

.2.82 
2.60 



FREQipiNCY DIS^TjSlIBUTiONS FQR 


MALES h FEMALES 


i 


Males ^ 


Temales 


core Interval 




%^ 


I. 1 








/ 


21+ 


1 


0.6 , 
,0.0 . 


1 0.4 






.0 0.0 


17-18 


0' 


0.0 


0 0.0 


15-li^V. . 
13-14 


1 

1' ' 


0.6 
0.6 


- ,0 0.0 
2 0.8 


11-12 


3 


1.7 


- 2 ^ 0.8 


, 9-10 " 


4' 


2.2 


5 2.0 


7- 8 


12 


6.8 


' 9 3.5 


5- 6 


23 


.13.1 


^ 1^20 7.7 


* • 3- 4 ' 


39 


11.1 


62 24,1 


1- 2 


92 . 


52.3 


156 60.7 



r 



Table B-37 , 

PREDll — Number of Prediction Questions Asked , ' 

In Prediction, students can ask up to £l>;Ke genei^'al questions^ about 
prediction. (The list of questions I's shown In Figure 5, (Jh^'pter, II.) 

. PREDll Is the total number of 4>redlctlon queiStlons asked by a 
student. ^ . ' ' ^ ^' 1 

AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS ^ 
. • • / \ , AGE Y ' ' . ' I . , 

18 & under - . 19-^4 / ' "^^5 & 'over . ^ 









: — 








X " 


-.74; 


, • .45 y 


■ .57 


.57 


^ Males, , 






•59 


f 






S.D. 


' ^.94 


-.77 


.77 


S 












E 






















X 


- X* 


.65 




.52 


!60 


Females 














s.d; 


.82 


. 1.14 


.83 


.93 






.68 


■ .55 


.54 








- .86 


.-94 ■ 


.80 ■ 





FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES & FEMALES 
Males Females 

Score Interval 
5 

- 4 
3 
2 
1 
0 



% 



1 


0.6 


1 


0.6 


0 


0.0 


15 


8-5 


62 


3y.2 


97 


55U 



1 

5 
5 
15 
83 
148 



0.4 
1.9 
1.9 
5.8 
32.3 
57.6 



aoo- 



1 9 J 



\ 



Table B-38 



NPp2 ~ Number of Occupations for Which n ^. 

\ ' ' ' ^ 

In Planning, students select occupations forjhich they want to see 

the^educational requiremerfts , as well as other entry requirements., x 

Wn2 is the total number of occupations for which plans were sought. 

AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD^ DEVIATIONS 



Males 

S 
E 
X 

Females 



X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 







AGE 






18 & 


under 


19-24 


25 & over 




2. 


76 


1 

j 2.27 ' 


2.09 


2.32 


2. 


13 


1 1.95 

i 


1.58 


1.88 


2. 


18 




■ 2.03 


2.08 


1 


6o 


1 1.62 

i 


1.33 


1.60 


2 


. 37 


2.12 


2.06 




1 


.93 


1.77 


1.45 





FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES & FEMALES 



Score Interval 

10+ 
9 
8 

7 ' 
^ 6 

■5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



Males 




Females 


F I 




' F 


% 


1 0. 


6 


2 


ols 


1 0. 


6 


. 0 


0.0 


4 2. 


3 


1 


\).4 


3 1. 


7 


4 


1.6 


6 3 


4 ~ 


,7 


2.7 


6 3 


4 


6 


2.3 


5 2 


.8 


10 


3.9 


27 15 


. 3 


33 


12.8 


45 25 


.6 


72 


28.0 


78 44 


.3 


122 


47.5 



. i Table B-39 ^ 

c 

CONSIS - Consistency in Exploring an Occupation in SIGI 

CONSIS is scored by adding one point for each of tHe following: 

Student retrieves the occupation in Locate/ 

* Student asks questions about the occupation in Compare. 

° Student selects the^ccupation as one of the three to 
^ be used in Strate^, 

This variable is computed for each occupation explored in Planning. 
The score regained is the maximum among the computed scores. 



rial 



es 



S 
E 
X 



Females 



AGE /SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

AGE 

18 under 19-24 25 & over 

















X 


' 2 


56 


2 


38 


2 


.46 
















S,D, 




65 




87 




75 


X 


2 


61 


2 


43 


2 


48 


S,D, . 




66 




84 




73 




2 


50 


2 


41 


2 


47 



2.46 
,78 

2,51 
,74 



/ 



,65 



,86 



.74 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES & FEMALES.. 



Scale Score 

3 
2 
1 

0 



Males 



107 
48 
16. 
5 



% 

60,8 
27, 3 
9,1 
2.8 



Females 

F % 

166 64,3 

63 24,4 

24 9,3 

..-5 1.9 
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Table B-40 



DESl — Desirability Level of Occupation Preferred Prior to Calculation 
Desirability Sums 

In Strategy,' students identify three occwpations, that they would like 

to consider. Since all the occtpationS^ in SIGI have been rated according to 

their capacity to satisfy each of the ten SIGI values, "desirability sums 

. / / 
are availabie^'fc(r these three occupations. (The weight a studen/ assigns 

to each value is multiplied by the occupation's rating ^on that )(ralue^ the 
sum of these products is the index of desirability.) Conceptually , the ^ 
' desirability sum represents the relationship between what th^ student wants'^ 
and what the occupation offers. \ 
The desirability sums of the three occupations used in each pass 
through Strategy are ranked from high (3) to low (1). Prior to the- student ' s 
consideration of rewards and risks, the student selects one of the occupa- 
tions as a preferred choice. DESl is the rank order of- this preferred occu- 
pation. In other words, a score of 3 on thi^ variable^eans that a student 
has selected the occupation that turned out to have the highest desirability 
sum of the three under consideration at that time. 



Males 



Females 



X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 



AGE/ SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

AGE 



18 & under 


19-24 


25 & 


over ' 






1.^6 


1.85 


2 


11 


1 


.98 


.86 


.81 




80 




.83 


2.04 


2.03 




.01 


2 


.03 


.84 


.79 




.78 




.81 


2.01 


1.95 


2 


.06 






.85 


.80 




.79 







FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES & FEMALES 

Males Females 
Scale Score £ % F % 



5*9 
55 
62 



% 

33.5 
31.3 
35.2 



87 
90 
80 



33.9 

35.0^ 

31.1' 



DES2 — Desirability Level of Occupation Selected after f alfisiilation of 
\ Desirability Sums 



. In* Strategy, students identiiy three occupations that they would like 
^ copsider. Since all the occupations in sfci have been rated according to 
their i capacity to satisfy each of the ten SIGI values, "desirability sums" 
are available for these three occupations. (The weight a s tjudent^assigns 
to each value is multiplied by the occupation's rating on that value; the 
sum of thes^ products is the index of, desirability.)^ Conceptually, the de- 
sirability sum represents the,/relationship between what the student wants 
and what the occupation offers. ~ , ' . 

The desirability sums of the three pccupations used in Strategy are 
ranked, from high (3) to Tow (I). After a student considers t-he rewards and 
risks, the student selects one of the occupations as a preferred choice. 
DES2 is the rank order of this preferred occupation. In other words, a score 
of 3 oil this variable means that a student has selected the occupation with 
the highest desirability sum. 

AGE/SEX ^GROUP MEANS &c STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

AGE . 







18 i 


. under 


19- 


24 


25 & 


over 


f 

Males 

S 


X 

S.D. 


2. 


35 
76 


2. 


22 
80 . 


2 


31 

77 


E 






























X 


X 


2. 


23 


2. 


22 


2 


15 


Females 


S.D. 




79 




7 2 




76 






2. 


27 
78 


2 . 


22 
81 


2 


22 
76 



2.29 
.78 

2. 20 
.79 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUT CONS .FOR MALES & FEMALES 
Males Females 



Scale Score 



86 
r 35 
,3 3 



■ % 

48. 9 
3] .3 
19.9 



F % 

111 43.2 

87 33.9 

59\ 23.0 
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Table B-42 # 

robability Level of OccJllPfe Preferred Before Estimate 



In Strategy students estimate the likelihood that they can complete the 
requirements for* entiering the three occupations they are considering, 

PROBl is the rank order (3 = highest estimate; 1 = l(jwest estimate) of 
the probability estimate assigned to the occupation prefei^red by a student 
prior to his considering the rewards and r^.sks associated with the three oc- 
cupatii^ns. 

AGE/SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDA^RD DEVIATIONS ' ^ 

AGE 









18 & 


under 


19-24 


25 & over 


b 






X 


2. 


43 * 


2.68 


2.50 


2.55 


s 


Males . 


S.D. 




80 


.56 


.67 




E 


































X 


2. 


54 


2.61 


2.64 


2.60 




Females 


















S.D. 




72 


.65 


.65 


.68 








2. 


51 


2.64/ 


2.58 




























75 


.61 


.66 






■ I • 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES & FEMALES 



Males 



Females 



42 
19 



65.3 
23.9 
10.8 



181 
48 
28 



70.4 
18.7 
10.9 
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. ■ Table R-A'H 

- s 

PR0B2 — Probability Level of Occupation Selected After Estimate 

In Strategy students estimate the likelihood that they can complete the 

requirements for entering the three occupations they are ^considering. 

PROB 2 is the rank order (3 = highest; 1 = lowest) of the probability 

estimate assigned to th^ occupation selected by a, student after he has con- 

sidered the rewards and risks associated with the three occupations. 



AGE/S.f^:X GROUP HFANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

AGE 



Males 



' X 
S.D. 



S ^ 

E 
X 

Females 



S,D, 



18 & 


under ^ 


19-24 


25 6t over 








46 _ 


2.63 


2.60 


2'. 


57 




7 7 


.58 


.60 




64 


2 . 


61 ' 


2,64 


2.71 


2 


.65 




67 


,62 


.48 




.60 














2- 


S6 


2.64 ' 


2.66 







71 



.60, 



.54 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALES FEMALE 
Males Females 



Scale Score 



3 



F 



% 



\F 



% 



116 65.9 
/i5 25,6 
1. 5 8,5 



184 71,6 
56 21.8 
17 6,6 




Table B-44 

UTILl — Expected UtiliJ^y of -Pi^efTerred Occupation 

In Strategy the desirability and probability of entry of three occu- 
pations of interest to a student are obtained. These values can be multiplied 
to give ati expe^cted utility. * 

UTILl is the rank order (3 = highest value; 1 = lowest value) of the- 
expected utility assigned to the occupation preferred by a student p^rior to 
his considering the rewards and risks associated with the three occupations. 



Males 



S 

E 
X 



Females 



AGE/SEX -GkOUP MEANS & STANDARD DEVIATIONS y 

AGE • ' 

/ 

18 & under r9-24 - 25 '& ov^r 





2 


.13 


2.37 




" 2.39 


S.D. 




.82 


.75 




.72^^ 


X ; 


2 


.34 


2.35 


* 


2.51 


S.R. 




.79 


.75 




.66 , 




2 


.27 


2.36 







.81 



. 7 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MALi 
Males 



Scale Score 

3 

2 
1 



F % 

88 50.0 

55 31.3 

33^ 18.8 



6i FEMALES 

Females 

F % 

143 55.6 
74 28.8 
40 15.6 




4 » 

UTIL2 ' " Expected Utility of Selected Occupation 

In Strafagy the desirability and probability of entry of thrfee occupa- , 
t ions of interest to a stufent are obtained. These values can be multiplied 
to give an qxpected utility. « 

UTIL'2 is' the ranH order Ti - highest values; 1 = lowest value) of the 

ea^ected utility assigned to the ot:cupja.£loii selected by a student after he 

has c6nsidered the rewaras en., .ris'.s associated with the three-occupations. 

■ -\ • 

' ,AGE/S^ GKOUI? Viiii^^lS STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

1 AGE- ^ " 







18 L 


unde r 


19 


-24 


25 & 


over 








X 


2. 


37 ( 


7 


.5 '3 


2 


56 


2 


.50 


Males 

s > s 


.D. 




I 

32 j 




.76 




65 




.74 


E 
X 


X ; 


J 

II 7 


' f - 

44 ! 


) 


. 36 


2 


71 


' 2 


56 


Females 




f 
















S 


.D. 


i 
i 


72 




.72 








.6B 






2. 


41 


2 


.55 


2- 


.64 







.61 



FREQUENCY DISTRi iiUTIOMS FOR MALES h FEMALES 
Males Females 



S cale Score 

1 
1 



.1^ 
36 
26 



b4 . 8 



F % 

.72 66.9 

58 22.6 

27 L0.5 



) 



STR ~ Number of Sets of Occupations Used in STRATEGY 



In Strategy, s€u^fewts sekect three occupations at a time in orde?: to 
examine thair choices in the light of the relative risks and .rewards. The 

* <^ 

risks are based on the^tudent's own estimate of the probability of his/her 

/ 

successfully entering the occupation, whereas, the rewards are based on the 
desirability -of the occupation, in terms of the student's value weights.' 

STR is the number 'of sets of three occupations considered In Strategy. 



Males 



S 
E 
X 



Females 



AGE/ SEX GROUP MEANS & STANDARD- DEVIATIONS 



18 ^ under 



AGE 
19-24 



•4 



25 & over 

















X 


1 


.61 


1.28 




1 


.64 


S.D. 


1 


11 


0.55 




1 


.60 


X* 


1 


20 


. 1.29 


r 




17 


S.D. 


0 


54 


.60 


0 


38 




1 




i . 28 




1 


38 


\. 
















■ ■ 0 


80 


.58 




1 


13 



1.51 
1.22 

1.22 
.51 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR M^LES AND FEMALES 



Males 



Score Interval F 

13.00+ 0 

13.00 1 

7.00 • 1 

4.00 ' 5 

3.00 12 

2.00 33 

1.00 124 



% 

0.0 
0.6 
0.6 
2.8 
6.8 
18.8 
70. 5 



Females 



1 

0 
0 

1 

• 9 
35 
212 



% 

0.4 
0.0 
0.0 
0.4 
3.5 
13.6 
82.2 
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RANRiI-- High Schdol Rank ivi- Class . ' 

^ In Predi^itlon studenrs ar-cPasked 'to ftidic^i^e 4which fifth of-tjfleyr 
hl|h schbol class they belong^ to. The re.spbVise categorlc^p iare : 



Males 



S 
E 



Females 



GiTOup, T Next highest grad^e^^ 
'.'Group 3 Ilrii^ irlghesi: fcrade 
Group . - I'^ui Lli luvAliest grcide 

^- Grovip 'y l.tjwest: gi^adc - ^ 

^AGE/SEX- GROUP means' ^ STAMOARD DEVIATIONS 
' * - J^" ... 

' '/ /JjE • ^ 

- ■ ■■■■ ; 7 

\^hk ander IS»-2A .,. y .^25 &.'over 



X 

S.D. 

X 

S.D. 

















2 












1 


01 
















) 

/ 




-T* 














2 


17 












S'2 












.■2> 






. 30 
























.^r3 




7 



2,55 

\. 

1.0 



2.36 ^ 
.91 



2.58 
.95 



FREQUENCY U 1 3'ri< LiUj ; i ONS TOR MALES & FEMALES 
Mal-s ' A 



Females 



Re3pon>^. e 

5 

3 
2 

r 



■ 1 

1:2 
7.4 



3 
19 

94 36.6 
92 35-8 
49 19,1 



I. '. 



'■J 



Table B-48 



MATH 



I — lii^ School Mathematits Grades ' y ' 
In Prediction students are asked to des^r^be their performfilnA in high 



schocj ^thematics. The four response categories are: 

f ^ * (1) m^ly A's , . , . 
" r (2) — mostly B.'s : - 

4 (3)^ ^ostlyrC's 

(4)y most grades were below G ^ 




AGE/Si& GROUP MEANS S-^TANDARD DEVIATIONS 



18 & undfer^ 



19-24/. 



25 & over 



J^.24 



.87 



\-.57, 



2.37 
.85 







/ 












t * 




X 


2-.12, 


2.55 ' ' 


. 2 


.40 


2 . 40 


•> ' Males 
S 


s 


.D.> 


.88 


.86 




.84 


.87 


/ 

' Females 

t 




X 


2.24 ' . 






.36 


y 2 . 38 


s 


.D. 


.86 


f .91- 




.86 


^ .89 


■1*' . 


















V 



FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS FOR MAIZES & FEMALES ,v 







Males 




^ Females 




Response 




F 


%■ 


F % 




(4) 




16 


9.1 


% 28 10 


9 


(3) 




68 


38.6 


' 86 33 


S 


(2) 




63 


35.8 


iOl 39 


1 


(1) 




29 


16.5' 


' 43 16 


7 
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ERIC 



ENG — High Sdhool English Grade 



In Predl^ction students were asked to describe their performance i 
high school English. Tlie four resi>onso c^ategorles sie: 



/ 



l)^-''^mostly A*.s 



iostly 3* 



, , ^ .(3) . mostly C \s / A \ \ * 
"^^^ (4)^ most v'irades'pt re b(MQw C 



AGE/S£X GROU![ MEANS & STANDARD' DEVUiTIONS 



AGK 



Males 



18^6 under 



X I ' 2.(X) 



S.D. 



S 
E 

X / X 

Femfcjls 

S.D. 



,33 



1.72 



.79 



.67 



1.81 

\ 76 



1.97 



25 & over 



2.13 
.89 



1,70 
.73 



2.14 
' .8^ 

1. 72 
.70 



1.1 



.84 



FREQUENCY D ZSTR I Fil"!- IONS KOK M>\LES h FEMALES 



) • t 



Resporise 



Ma 1 rs 



Fein a les 

I' 1 



(4) 
(3) 
(2) 
(i) 



1 i.j J . / 
/G 4 i . 2 



'JJ ^ 0.8 

1 1*6 4 3 . 1 
107 41.6 



j Table B-50 



VAL3 ~ Field of Interest 



^In the Values system, students select the fieLi-^f V6rk most interesting 
to themlV Since the response categories, are not /Ordered , means and standard^ 
deviations are not presented. Instead, age and sex frequency disCributioris 
are used to describe j:he responses. The six response ^cafegories are: 

1. ' SCIENTIFIC data, knowledge, observations, analysis, mathematics, 
/ Exampl^ij^ physicist , bgtapfisi^ engineer economist . 

2. TECHNOLOGICAL - things; machine^, manipulative^ an4 mechanical skijls, 
. s ^ Examples: toolraaker , mechanic , .technician . 

^. 3. ADKINISTRATIVE - business, finance; Records , sys^tems. 

Examp,les : accountant , secretary ,^ bank teller . " 

1^ s. ' > ' . - ' ^ ^ ■ ' 

4. PERSONAL CONTACT -^ people, selling , superyisin^ ,^ persua^i'inf, teaching. 

Examples : sa/les^man , social worker , stewardess, teacher . 

5. VERBAL - words, readings writing, talking listening, ^ ' 

Examples: journalist, teacher, adv-ertisin^ copywriter^. 

i6. AESTHETIC - art, painting, sculpture, design, music, dance. 



Examples^ artist, interior designer, musician, architect 
TV producer/ director . ■ 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS 

V 

AGE 



t 


18 


















under 




19- 


24 




• 25 


& over 


Response 


F 


1 






% 




F 


%_ 


6 


' 15 


10 


7 


17 


12 


.4 


18 


11.5- 


5 ■ 


23 


16 


4 . 


22 


16 


.1 


26 


16.7 




32 


22 




40 


29 


2 


55 


35.3 


3 


30 


21. 


t 


19 


13. 




' 25 


16.0 


2 


9 


6. 




_ 14 


10. 


I 


7 


4.5 


i 


31 


22. 


1 


25 


18. 




25 


16.0 



SEX 



Response 

6 
5 
4 
3 

2 
1 



Males 


\ Females 






F %^ 


■- 


% 






17 9.7' 


\ 33 


12 


8 




22 12.5 


\ 49 


19. 


1 




38 21.6 


89 


34. 


6 




34 19.3V 


40 


15. 


6 




19 10.8^ 


11 


4. 


3 




46 26.1 ■ 


35 


' 13. 
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/ ^ -.K-/ CHAPTER V \ 

•■ ^ . ^ ^ V. ' V ' 

: # FINDINGS— PART 1 

...... / : ... 

. . For convenience > the J^indlJaga from this study wUl^e 
divided Into two parts. Part 1 concerns age and sex differences 
•in Occupational values and other variables related to the CDM 
process, Pfrt 2 concerns the formulation and study of sex*-typical 
and sex-atypical groups. 



Age/ Sex Group Dif 




As a first step in examining age and sex differences on CDM 
variables, separate two-way analyses of covariance were run for 
. variables in each of the f^lve categories previously described: 
values clarification, inforaatibn-seeking," prediction, planni-ng, 
and occupational choice. Each analysis included males and feQiales 
at three age levels: *' 18 axid under; 19-24; 25 and over^ 

In each case tl^^^ovariatiB waQ status on tllsL^pproprlate 
"assessment of prior knowledge variables (INTR7, 8^^^ or 10>j 



pee^^les B-1 tHrq^gh B-4, Chapter IV.) 



Some, of the, variables are hl^ly skewed or restricted at 
both ends of the distribution, a situation^whlch calls into ques*^ 
tion 'tjie results from the analysis of covariance. To v help al- 
leviate the non-normality of these variables, we have re-expressed 
thepi and resubmitted them to an 'analysis of covariance. Follow- 
ing '<the suggestions of Hosteller a^d Tukey (1977) , we have, re- 
express^d the variables that are aniounts or counts as "started 
logs," i»e., log (constant" + count). Vfiriablfs restricted at 
both ends have first been re-expressed as counted fractions and 
then log transformed.' . / 

The results of the ANCOVAs are described belo5«. The ANCOVA 
tables for variables with significant effects are included in 
Appendix;A. , | , 

Values clarification . The variables in this category in- 
clude ENDS, RATIO, SDI, SDR, SKEWI, SKEWR, and CORRV. (See 
Tables B-5 through B-11, Chapter IV.) In the ANCOVA fot^these 
variables, the covariate was knowledge of values (INTR7). 

Summarizing the results from these. ANCOVAs we find that: 

(1) No significant main or interaction effects wete found 
for ENDS, RATIO, SDI, or SDR. 

(2) A main sex effect was found for SKEWI and SKEWR. 



^or the unrestirlcted value weights, Che skewness is negative 
for both sexea with|inale8 showing a greater preponderance of high 
weights than femaleg. In che r-dstrictedr case, the skewness is 
less pronounced; malW evidence a slight negative skew of their 
value wei^ts and fe|iales a slight positive skew. 

(3) OOHRV has main effects but has 'a significant sex X 
covariate i^teractlori. , 

> [. 

' The significant (sex X covariate interaction indicates that 
the within sex group slopes are different i h s-ituatlon which 
makes the ANCOVA an inappropriate test of the main effept of sex. 
A rough ^plot of slop^^s, dravm below, shows the nature of the sex 
effect in relation to, initial value status (INTR7). For students, 
who have a general id^a their values (INTR7-2), including over' 
ha^jf of the males and three-fifths of the females, there Is no 
difference between sexeg in the correlation between their ifnre-" 
stricted and restricted^ value'weights. For students who claim, 
to know very little about their values (lNTR7»4') i there is a 
large sex difference, with females having a higher dORRV:, than 
males. The reyerse is true for'students whb claim to knbw a lot 
about their values (INTRy^l) : males are higher than females. 
These sloped represent interesting phenomena. The slope for males 
id just what would be logically expected. Explication of the re- 
verse slope for females must be only conjectural, especially • 
since only 7% of the females, compared to 16% of the males, said 
vthey were Ignorant of their values. 



> 

O 

u 



. .72 




.74 . 
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Irformatlonr seeking / The variables in this pate^ary includ 
#LQC3, C0MP4, #CAT> and #0CC2. (See Tablea B-32 1:hroUgh B-35, 
Chapter IV.) In the ANCOVA for these variables the <:oVariate was 
knowledge of occupations (INTR8). ^ 

Summarizing these ANCOVAs we find that: 

(1) There are no significant main or interactive effects 
for #CAT. Since the distribution for #CAT is highly skeWfed 
(see Table B-34), a log transformation was done and the ANCOVA 
run on the transformed data. No main or interactive effects 

' are f o,und for the log transformed data. 

(2) " C0MP4 has a significant sex effect. The total number 
of questions asked in Compare is significantly greater for males 
than for females. ' 

(3) Since the vatiables //L0C3 and j?0CC2 are both highly ' 
skewed (sea Tables B-32 and B-35) , ^i^JJCOVAs were run on the 
variables and on thjg log of the variables. For both these 
variables the ANCOVAs on the untransformed data show a signi^fi- 

' cant main effect for se?c and the covariate (INTR8). Males, to 
'a greater extent than f.emales, make changes in their selection 
of values and specificatioris for screening occupations and 
select a greater number of occupations about which to ask ques- 
tions,. The covariate effect is as expected with greater activity 
from the more poorly informefd students. The ANCOVAs for the logy 
tranisformed data sharpen up the main covariate' effect and dim- 
inish the sex effect -to .06i 

In general, then,, it seems Justifiable to conclude that 
males tend to. seek more /inJEormation about occupations than fe- 
males do. 

Prediction . The variables in this category include PRED? 
and PREDll. (See Tables B-3^ and B-37, Chaptei/ IV.) The covar- 
iate for the ANCOVA was ^assessment of ability to predict grades 
(INTR9). ' 

The results from these ANCOVAs *are: 

(1)' PRED2 has a significant maift sex effect and^^sex X 
covariate Interaction. An ANCOVA on the log transformed data 
leaves the' sex and seSx X covariate interaction much the same 
and increases^ tbe significance level of the age effect from .06 
to .03. On the basis of the latter analysis, it appears that - 
older students request fewer .predictions than do younger stu- 
dents, , r 

The significant sex X covariate. interaction indicates that 
the within sex group slopes are differeht, a situation which*, 
as noted before, niakes' the ANCOVA an inappropriate test of the 
sex effect. 
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A roug^' plot of the slopes fot males and f emales (untr^ns- 
formed data), shown below, indicates that fox students who feel 
that they can predict their grades very well (low valtj^Ws of 
INTR9)» there is little or no sex difference in the nUlober of 
predictions requested. For students who have difficulty pte- 
dieting their grades, there is a large sex difference with 
nalea requesting more predictive information than feioal^s. 
N^gain, the slope for the males is what one would logically ex- 
pe<^t. It is difficult to explain why females who lacked confi- 
dehce in their predictions of grades sought relatively few pre=- 
dictions* Perhaps it is merely another raanifestatiqn of a gen- 
erally lower level or narrower range of information-^seeking. 




(2) PREDIl is also a highly skewed variable (labile .B-37) . 
The ANCOVA on tite untransformed data shows a significant main 
cpvariate effect with a greater number of prediction questions 
requested by students with limited ability to predict their 
grades than by students who feel they can accurately predict 
their grades. Although a log transformation, on the data in- 
creases the ..age and sex effects > it diminishes the covariate 
effect. Consequently, for the log transformation data, no ef- 
fect is significant. 



Planning , The variables in this inclufle NPLN2 and 

CONSIS. CSee Tables B-38 and B-39, .€Ma^fcer IV.) The covariates 
for these ANCOVAs was knowledge of^pli$ii8 CINTRIO) . 



The results from these ANCOVAd^alre: ' 

^ (1) NPLN2 has a significanf mai^ effect for the covariate 
for both the raw and log transf<miied data. Thus, while neither 
age nor, sex seems to affect the ^number of occupations students 
plM for, the status of their occupational planning does. That 
is 9 more occupations are planned for by students who are uncer- 
tain of their preparatory plax^ and express a need for^help than 
by students who have ar clear ]|tnowl^dge of their pleas for r^aqh- 
ing an occupational goal. « u 



(2) . No significant main or interactive effects ^re foUnd 
for CONSIS^ A log transfc^rmation produces a significant main 
effect for the povatiate. On the basis of the a^ialyses on the 
transformed data, it appefirs that students who know little about 
which college program to talice have lower CONSIS scores than dor 
students ^o have a good jdea of which program to enroll in. 

Occupational clioice,. ' The variables in this category include 
DESl, DES2, PROBl, PR0B2,/UTILl, UTIL2, and STR. (See Tables 
B-40 through TB-4 6, Chaptet fV.) The covariate for Pl^Bl and 
PR0B2 w^s I^rrR9,knowledg^ of predicting grades; the^ covariate 
for the other variables was INTR7^ knowledge of values. 



Summarizing the tesilts from these ANCOVAs we find that: 

I ■ . . • . . 

(1) lliere are no significant mainSor interactive effects 
for DESl, DES2, PROBl, PROB?, and UTILl. A log transformational 
of the data produces a significant covariate main effect iEor 
UTILl. and PR0B2 in the ekpec:ted direction: The more confident stu 
dents were of their ability to predict their grades (IKTR9) ; the m 
likely they were to seledt as their informed choice the occupa- 
tion with the most favotable chancea for entry (PR0B2); also, 
the more sure students weqre about their values (INTR7)', the more, 
likely they were to select as their original choice the occupa- 
tion that turned out to have the best utility (iftlLl) . The 
students high on INTR9 were not necessarily the save as those 
high on INTR7. The absence of a significant covariate effect 
for UTIL2 (comparable to that for UTILl) is not hitrd to under- 
stand. The utility index of an occupation is directly propor- 
tional to its desirability sum and the estimated probability. 
As one might expect, UTILl, based on the occupation chosen before 
systematic consideration of desirability sums and probability, 
is differentially affected by prior knowledge of values. UTIL2, * 
however, ^is based on the occupation chosen after all the students 
have been systematically guided through desirabilities, probabil- 
ities, and decision rules. This exercise has a lea^vening effect 
on utility indices, as can be seen from a comparison between 

V 
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AUtrlbutlcma/o/ UTIWL and UTIL2 scores: about half of the forr 
wmv b,ut tuo^-thuds of the latter are at the ceiling of the dcale. 
(This 1», In keeping with thp similar increase In the frequency. 

of Mixing scares froimDESl to DES2.) 

■ . 

(2) UTIL2 has 'a^«ignif leant age main effeqt for both the 
vm data and the log tfata. Older students select as thelr^ liv- 
fbraac^ choice more occupatidns with high expected utilities than 
do younger students, although all three groups approach; the 

gelling. / ^ 

(3) STR has a significant sex main effect and sex X age 
Interaction^ Males examine more occupations In Strategy than do 
feiiales. Moreover, younger and old^r males eadilbit this behavior 
but there is no difference between the sexes in the middle age 

1 group. ' / ' i 

An ANCOVA on the log transformed data al'so shows a highly 
significant main sex effect (£<.001) with males showing greater 
Interaction with the SIGI Strategy system than females. The 
ANCOVA on the log transformed data shows an increase In the 
covariate main and interactive effects (but not significantly 
so), and a decrease in the ^ex X age interaction, so that it Is 
no longer significant. 



Summary . The findings f rom the ANCOVAs seem to suggest . 
that age is not nearly'' as important a, factor as sex in seeking 
to explain career decision-making behavior. Age shows a clear- 
cut significant main effect for bhly one variable, UTIL2, a 
mfl^ure which describes the expected utility of the occupation 
an individual selects after seeing rewards and risks associated 
/'^th each of three occupations. *An age effect is also seen with 
log transformed data with respect to PRED2, indicating th^t 
older students tend to seek fewer predictions than do :younger 
ones. Sex, on the ather hand^ appear^s as an important considera- 
tion In all. but one of the categories of variables included 
(Plcmnlng is the one exception). Furthermore, the amount of 
Information that students have prior to engaging in career ex- 
ploration appears, as might be expectec^, to be an important 
factor affecting^further information-seeking activities. 

It is also iv^teworthy that the impact of the system itself — 
that is; exposure to systematic career decision-making, as in 
Strategy — tends to have a leavening effect in some indices 
(e.g. , UTIL.and DES) , pushing scores towards the ceilitig and 
wiping out effects of some differences in status prior to using 
SIGI. * ■ 



Value Profiles 



What, if an)^, are thjg differences In value profiles for 
males and females? For younger and older students? As a first 
step in antfvering this question, a ( two-way multivariate analysis 
of >Hlrlapce (MANOVA) was run on thecweights that students as-^ 
signed to the ten veilues iA SIGI. 3ex, with two categories, 
was one factor; age, with three levels (19 and under, 19-24, 25 
and; over) was the second factor* ' ^ 



The^ results of the MANOVA on ,the unre^ricted value weights 
(VAL5) are presented below (Table 1). ^ne^ similar results 
were obtained for the restricted- value w^lglfts (VAL6) these re- 
suits are not presented* ^ . 



Table 1 



0 


l^bVA for Age and Sex 


Differences in 10 Values * ^ 


Source 


//Dep Var. 


.Hyp D.F. 


Probability 
Appfox F Ratio of Larger F 


Meari 


10 ^ 


1 • 


1832.0146 ,0.0. 


Age 


10 


2 


2.0662 ' 0.0041 - 


Sex^ 


10 




9.0089 0.0 


i^e X Sex 


10 


' 2 


1.0012 . ^ 0,4581 



As the MAl^OVA table shows, there are significant age and^^sex 
effects with no significant interaction. 

" '( ■ . 

Since there are significant age and sex main effects, the' 
' Value profiles for the two sex gtoups and the three age groups 
were examined more closely to determine the nature of the group 
differences* ' 

y ♦ 
Figure 11 presents plots of ^mean values weights for males 
and females (ages combined) . It gives a quick way to see which 
values* are weighted high and which, ones are weighted low. To 
provide an indication of whether or not the differences in 'mean 
values- weights for males and females are significant, a t-test 
was run for 6ach value. The significance levels associated 4 
With the obtained t*s are indicated^by the number of asterisks 
next to ^aeh value. (The ab^en^iB—ox asterisks indicates thap 

the probability level is greater than .05). 

< 
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Rafeirrlng to Figur^il, then, we* see that: 

Cl) All values, with th^ exception of Early Entry fqrmales 
are considered at least of.modefrate importance (scale wei^it-2^^ 

C2) Tor males,* the three top weighted values are. Security^ 
Income, and Work iil Major Field of Intferestr for females,* th^;, 
correspondingly ranked values are Work in Major Field of inte,r-' 
est. Security, and Helping Others. ' / 

Large sex differences are noted for the values Helping 
6the», Early Entry, Leatfership, and Income. -Females' ye Ight 
Helpi^Qthers and Eaxlf Entry higher than do males, whjtle,*. the 
reverse) Is true for Leadership and Income. T ^ ' 

r (4) >SomewiA smaller, but still significant, sex differ- 

ences are noted f* Work in Major Field of Interest and Inde- 
pendence. Female^ weight ^Int^rest Fie^d higher than males 
wei^t it; males weight Independence hi?gher than do females I 

(5) No significant sex difference is noted for four of 
the- ten values: - Prestige, Security, Variety'^ and Leisure. 

The picture that emerges from differenced in values between 
males and females is consistent witli the long-standing sex 
stereotype of the nurturing female and the striving male. Fe- 
males. rank Helping Others third in importance out of ten occu- 
pational values, wherea:s males rank it 'eighth; the greater im- 
portance to Early .Entry for females is' likely associate^vnot , 
only with lower aspiration leyels attributed to women iSutf dlao 
with their primary concern for current pn prospective marriage 
and tamlly. Males, on th,e other* hand, rank Income second in 
Importance, whereas females rank it sixth. This difference 
can also be seen as/a reflection of theumales' traditional- 
role as the major provider for the famiT^t. 

^ 'That both sexes regard Security ^as highly important (ranlpd 
first for males and second for females) may be seen as a sign ^ 
of the economic conditions of our times. As unemployment rises 
an^ jobs become harder to<^find, people generally become more 
concerned with occupational security,. 

Although the findings regarding sex differences in values 
are not surprising, it is interesting to note that while the 
social revolution of the sixties may have had great impact on 
some individuals' perceptions of sex roi^a^ values reflecting 
old sex stereotypes still exist among college students when 
group means are compared « . 

Plots are also madje value mea^ts for the three age groups 
considered in this study (sexes combined).' fThese appear in 
Figure 12. before, significance tests were run on the value 

means (F tests) .and the results indicated by asterisks-^ 
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^Referring to Figure 121 i^ see 0.) qnly two lof the values, ' 
Early katry and Independence, |^ve significant ag^ differances, ' 
and (2) there la apparently clear t;tend In the relatlqnship 
between age ^nd thet value means. Older students valued Inde- 
pendence bluest, and 'students in the middle group weighted it 
lowei: than did the other twp groups. Early Entry was, however', J 
weighted hlgihest by the^oldest, next by the middle, and lo^st ^ 
by the xpungest -group. Age, then, though a significant factor, ; 
seems to exiert *a smaller Influence on occupational valuer ithan : f 
does , sex. It should be recjlklled, however, that within the frame- 
work of this sttidy, age is narrowly defined to* cover the range 
generally encountered in the population -of college 8tudent8« 
Furt-hermore, the older students are a biased sample of their age 
group since they are a^ about the same educational stage as the 
younger ones.. 

As an approach to examining o^ar-all similarity in group 
profiles, dist^ances between groups were computed. To help 
clarify the picture, the total distance matrix yas ''divided into 
two components — the between- and within-group distances. The/be- 
tWeen-group distances, which-ftre' squared differences between 
over-all group means (i.e., the mean of the ten value weight's), 
can differentiate between groups In elevation level.* Potentially, 

.this is an important consideration,. siQce, unlike the restricted 
case (VAL6) , these^i^lue weights do not have a fixed sum.' As 
seen from Table '2' (a)., however, the between-group distances are 
very small with a maximum distance of .0435 ndted' between group 
1 (males, age 18 and under) and group 2 ^males, age 19-24) . 
This distance represents' a difference of only about two, points 
iil phe average total sum of Weights distributed by the two 

\p:oups. ' , 

The within-group differences givti a picture of group, 
similaritiea with the effect of thtf . total nun^r of points 
that individuals distributed (elevatio^ effect) removed. These 
distances 'are computed by ibubtracting the overall value group 
mean (V_) from th'e means for each of the 10 values within a 
group (Vig). - The discrepancies from the overall value group 
mean are ys^ed to compute within-group differences (D ) as 
/oliows: ' ' , 



^w 2: ((V. -V ) - (V -Vg ))-^ 
i-1 n ^^2 ^ 



Referring -to Table 2 (b) , we see that there is a de^nite sex 
cluster with smaller distances noted between age groups within 
a sex than thow^between'sex groups within an age division. It 
may be worth noting here, however, that there is a slight ten- 
dency for group 4 (the youngest fepiales) to be'less distant 
from the male groups than the older females are. Can this 
represent an effect (of changing beliefs, customs, and oppor- 
tunities) that may be just beginning to take hold? 
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Tabl^ 2 ' ^ 

Between- & Wlthln-GroupDlstances fdf Value Profiles 




Group 

2 
3 
4 

5. 
6 



Group 1 
•2 

. 3 

k 
5 

: 6 



1 

000 
t).0435 
0.0184 
0.0005 
0.0110 
0.0001 



O.QOOO 

0.1342 

0'.2587 

0.4270f 

0.6388^ 

0.6361 



(a) 
2 



0.0000 
0.0053 
0.0344 
0.0108 
0.0391 

(b) 

2 



Between-Groupjpistance Matrix 
3 4 • ' 5 



0.0000. 

0.0126 O.OOOO' 

0.0b09 0.0067 o<.dooo 

0.0156' . 0.0002 0^,0089 

Within-Group" Distance Matrix 
3 4 5 



0.0000 
0.2453 
0.4933 
0.3754 



O.OOOQ- 
0.064l\ 
0.0985 > 



.0000 
0.0674 



0.0000 ' 



OtOOOO 



Group 1 « Male'; lA and under 
Gtoup 1 - Male; 19-2^ 
Group 3 - Male, 25 and^ ov^r 



Group 4 = female; 18 and under 
Group '5 = "Ffemale; 19-24 
'Group 6 = Female; 25 and (wey 



0 
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Dlscrlmlnaut analysla \1si41g vaights for 10 values , . To ex- 
anlne more fi^ly hov values dla criminate between -^age/sex groups, 
a multiple discriminant anaiysis was parried out on the .unre- 
stricted -values weights^ (V^S) • ' • 

The fijrsC two discj:iminant8'47ere>^ found to account for 87% 
of the trace (66% and 21%, respectively) and thus served^ as a 
good cutroff point for'interpr^atioh. Standardized coefficients 
for thes6 two discriminants are reported in Table 3* Also re-t 

^ported are the total correlationis, as well as^ the between^and 
withiii-grdup portions of the correlations, between thk. original 
variables and the discriminant scores. Both the standardize 

« coefficients and the correlations help; define ^he nature of the 
discriminant functioits. Tke foij^wai, like partial g;o*eff iciente, 
indicate the miiqtie contribution of each ^va^i^le to group 
separation;^ the latter allow elements t^ml: are cpmmon among the 
variable^ to fe^come apparent* % - ^ 



To f urth^r ihelp interofet the discri^nant functions, the 
between-group correlationa/*wete plotted fbrlthe first two dis- 
criminants Csee Figure 13). ""^S^cejzhese correlations £an be 
treated much like f<^c^r loadings on the diSctimiaant %unctionS9 
the plot shows the extent to' whicjueach o^^he va^ables is 
identified with elach.of the fxmct&ta ji^j^S^ the location of 

xthe groupTs in this space, ^roiip cen trots' afa ajso plotted. 

■ * ■ ■ / ' J" ' . ■. ' ■ i 

, ^ Examination of Table 3 and of Figure 13 «shows that the first 
discriminant is define,^ primari}:y by four variabiles. Helping - 
Others arid Ea^ly Entry versus Leadership and Income. Since the 
centroids folT the three fejg[iale;^ge groups (groups 4^ 5, and 6) 
lie at' the positive side and^t^ose for the malefi^ Cgroups 1 , 2, 
an^ 3) lie at the negative sic^ (the signs of course a:fe arbi- 
trary and are used merely to indicate opposite directions),, the 
first discriminant clearly' diiferentiates the sexes. « , 



The variable contrlbi^^nj; most to the second discrlmlnaht 
are Independence, on the one hand, and Security on the Other • 
Since the group centroids for the two oddest age groups (groups 
3 and 6) lie on the positive s-ide of /the function and the re- 
maining age groups lie on the/ negative side, the second ^iscriml?- 
nant provides some, differentiation of ages. , ^ 

It is clea-r, however, from Figure 13, that there is much 
better discrimination between the sex groups thian between the v 
age groups. The greatest aiscrlml nation on the first or sex 
discri1id.nant is obtained between groups 1 Onales, age 18 and - 
under) and 5 (females, age/ 19-25). The difference in score of 
about 1.4 indicates an oVOTlap of about 48%.* Th^e is ^greater 
overlap of all o^her groups. The> greatest discrimination on the"^ 
second or age discrlmlnany is obtained between groups 1 (males, ^ 
age 1^ and under) and 3 (males, 25\ and over). The difference iq 
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flcbn a} about .? indicates au overlap of mahout 66Z; Again we 
nay note« aometdiat tentatively, that groip 4 Cthe youngest £e- 
^noles) 1b the closest of the fejoale groups to the male groups 
^^ong tAk horizontal ax£a. Cit also appears to be "out of 
•equttice" along the vertical axis.) % 

is-' . ^ ' ■ ■ .--J ■ " 

The findings fr^m the discriminant atlalysis fere, qult^ 
naturally, very close to those reported^arller In the dlscus- 

•tflon of the values^ profiles. In the present analysis. However, 
Security stands out mt^re prominently as A variable contributing 
to an agc^ cctotrast thAi ml^t have been Axpected from tlie pre- 

'.vtoutti univariate tests on values following the MANOVA./ 

jg^g ordering of the group means on the. dlscrlmltfants doe§, 
however^ reflect that already noted for the single variable 
"Security" Csee ^abj* B16, Chapter. IV)- Fbr females, the young- 
est age group falls midway Ijetweerf? the two older groups; for 
males the age groups fall in a chronological ordering. This ' 
»it#tion detracts from a nice clean -^Interpretation of the 
second function as an age' contrast . ' • 

It should I also be noted th^itrthe importan<ie attached to 
Seciftlty for younger students probably ^reflects the relatively ^ 
high unemployment rates for young peo^e in recent years and is 
not necessarily* associated with youth per se. 





/ 
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Tab;e 3 

^ ft . . 

/ ■ ■ .■ ; 
i> Discriminant Analysis of Ten Values by Age/Sex Groups^ 

(a) First Discriminant 



VARIABLES ■ 

Xi. Income . 

2. Preafige 

3, Independence " 
4 Helping Other 8 

5. Security 

6. Variety 

7. ^ Leadership 

8-." Interest Field 

9. Leisure 

0. Early 'Entry 



STANDARDIZED U I TH I N ( R ) BE T W E EN (R) ^TCTAL (R) 



\RIABLES ' 

L. Income 

2. Prestige 

3. ^Independence 

> ilelping Others 
>. Security 
>4 Variety 
^. Leadership 
J. Interest Field 

Leisure 
). Early Entry 



110253 
2 fi G 6 5 
C. 91939B 
^ . 3C9C77 
C.0A1926 
C.8S^383 



C. 



-0^1 7?Z33 

-0.?03^^7 
C.S79332, 
O.Oe 7729 
0.CC3C25 

-0.368860 
0. 2300^1 

-0. 10Q192 
0. AC1702 



-0.96 327,0 
-^0. 786105 
-0. 5A2769 
0.983185 
0'.2A3231 
C;C18C78 
-0.918700 
0. 583936 
-0. 388065 
C. 875623 



(b) Second Discriminant 



-O.A^82A7 
-C.,19C060 
-0.221512 
0.617402 
0.09,5560 
0.003371 , 
"-0 .42 W04 
0.251261 
-0.110079 
^'•C. 434337 

7 - 



STANDARDI ZFD iTh IN (R ) PFTWEEN (R) TOTAL. (R) 



0, 
C, 

r, 

0 , 

c, 

c. 

■c. 
c. 



I 13239 
C?30?3 
9C 736C 
^94110 
'939547 
€28716 
127376 

53 1 ^4P 
t 16 



-0.C44941 
0.069494 
0. 522CCC 
0. 151476 

-0.5319 71 
. 0. 142752 
0. 136734 

-0.337737 

-0. 225745 
0.2C3937 



-0. C659t0 
0.174 058 y 
0. 79(f640" 
0. 152831 

-0 . 84246C) 
0*457^80 
0. 17eCG0 

"0.600942 ' 

■C. 499007 
C. 258938 



-0.045937 
0.07 1445 
0.532142 
C. 151564 

-<). 543044 
0,147313 
0.1 '5 854 8 

-0'.365671 

-0.232142 
0.206727 



Groups 



1 = Mal^s ; 18 and under 

2 = Males; 19-24 

3 = Males; 25 and over 



4 = Females; 18 and under 

5 F^mAles; 19-24 

6 = Females; 25 arid over 
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Discriminant analysis using 27 variables . To broaden, the 
description oi^CDM variables that discriminate dge/sex, groups 
more "effectively than do valjiea alone, a discriminant analysis 
was carried out on a Subset of 27 variables from the entire 
variable pool' (see Table :-4) . This variable set inclji.ded the ten 
unrestricted value weights (VAL5) used previously in the dis- 
crlmijiant analysis » as well as ^ne or moire variables from each 
of the subsystems of SI6I/ 

As 'in the .previo)^8 analyses, the coefficients ani correla- 
<:lons a^e presented In a table (Table 4) and Uetween-group cor- 
relations are plotted (Figfure 14)^ Sinc^ the first two dis- 
.. criminants are found to account for a high percentage of . the 
trace (56% & 16!^^ respectively)^, discussion' of results is limited 
to^ pheser >two functions. 

/ In examining 'thei|^standardized coef fluents , we find that 
t^ first function is defined primarily by' four variables, namely 
^ English ^nd Leadership on the one hand, ; and Helping Others and 
^ Early Entry on the other. It should be recalled that the vari- 
^Je" "English" was coded with hi-gh grades receiving low numerical 
values (A = 1, B » 2,. and so on), arid must he interpreted ac7 
cordlngly. Jhus , low grades in high school English go witlphigh 
weights for Leadership in defining the first discringdnant • The 
second dlscrimljiant is defined ' primarily by the values Security 
and' Interest, versus Early Entry, Independence, and UTIL2^ The 
location of the group centroids.in Figure 14, <as before, clearly 
designates the first. and second functions as sex and age con- % 
trasts, respectively. In this case, however, high positive 
scores on the two functioi^s are arbifrarily associated with maled 
and young ages and negative scored with 'females and older ages.\ 

Looking next at jFlgure J.4 , whichi^ a plot of th^ between- 
gtoup correlationst, we find that 'many Vof the original variables' j 
are :J.dentlfied witK the first dlscrimin^H^. yXhe variables that / 
have betweeh^-group** correlations of r >. -8 wit K the first dls- 
' criminant are JEnglish^ Income, //0CC2, Leadership, #L0C3, and 
^ STR. Those wither <^ -.8 are Helping Others, SKEWI, Early :^ntry, 
and Interest Field. (if yd^u allow L0C3 {.787)* and STR (. 751) orn 
the po'sitive side, you jiave to allow Interest (-.779)' on the 
negative side.) ' ' ^ 

The only variable that correlates as highly with thp second 
discriminant, as those mentioned above, with the first, is 
Security. Dropping the level somewhat w^ f ind that those for 
whlc-h r X .6 are Security, PRED2, Interest, NPLN2 , and PREDll . 
Those that correlate r £ -.6 are UTIL2 and. Independence. 

' • ' < ■ f 

Onpe again, the first function better separates groups than t 

the second. Though the minimum percent overlap is not much in- 
cireased from* that obtained from values, alone ^6% and 50%, re- 
spectively) , ^the logical ordering of the' Age groups in the dis- 
criminant space does, help ^X^^^y the interpretation of the 




second discriminant as an age contrast. 

: ] 



Comparing the previous analysis based on ten values alone 
with, the present one, which Incorporates variables from several 
domains, we see that in the main, the values domain accounts for 
age/sex group separation. It seems that, with the exception of 
English grades for the sex contrast^, and'UTIL2 Ubr the age jcon- 
traet, the addition of a wide range of^^ process variables provides' 
little i^ncrement to values alpne in discriminating' age/sex groups. 

_ While not substantially changing the nature of the functions, 
the addition of variables does help broaden our understanding of 
them.^ Acc^ording to the discriminant analysis, it appears that 
maleness in this population is characterized by Leadership and 
High Income in the values domain, by low grades in high school 
English in the ac^dgnrlc achievement domain, and by high informa- 
tion-seeking ayflvitlfefi C#L0C3, //0CC2, STR)' In the CDM domain^ 

FemalfeneM is characterized by the values^ Helping Others and 
( , Early Entry,' end by a nforfe noniia\ distribution of^values weights 
than that . eviqenced fot males. 



I ■ 
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Table ^ 




VARIABtlS^ 



Discriminant Analyses "Using 27 Variables 

(a) First Discriminant 
SrA.NDAKDIZED wAhIN (R) BETWEF.H JR)' TOTAL CR) 



1.. 


INTR7 1 


0.230331 
-0. il?C9? 


2. 


INTI18 


3. 


INTR9 . 


-C.^019179 


4.< 


INTRIO 


-C. 0^2787 


5. 


Incoi|ie 


0.2107A6 


6. 


Prestige 


C.02 I 537 


7. 


Inde{>endence 


C. 125299 


8. 


Helping Others 


^ -C.3823A8 


9. 


Security / 


-C. 1A2222 


10. 


Variety [ 


-C. 1 58771 


11. 


Leadership 


0.26'lC69 


12. 


Interest Field 


-0. 1 3 3328 


13. 


Le;l.sure 


, C.CC9A-?7 


14. 


Early Entry ^ 


-C. 325255 


15. 


Math 


-C.02 1^10 


16. 


English 


0.A79186 


17. 


//0QC2\ 


^ C. 029778 


18. 


UTfL2/ 


-C .056 3^^ 


19. 


pEw/ . 


-0. 1C0622 


20. 




-C^ 09CC21 


21. , 




0. l3Ce 19 


22. 


V/L0C3 


C. 099^20 


25. 


C0MP4 


C. 087818 


24. 


PRED2 


C.CP678A 


25. 


NPLN2 


-0. 1 19173 


26. 


STR 


0. 169110 


27. 


PREDll 


-C. 163627 



0. 2C1592 


0^736074 


0 - 2 ft "^i^^^ 


-0.102120 • 


-0.688237 


— 0 - 1 2 1 0^<5 


-0.08990A s 


-0. A76269 


-0 . I062ft^' 


-O.C6fJ5C3 r ^ 
0. 2733?9V: 


-0. A86296 


-C-0812 7R 


0. 8^86096 


1 0.»32A832 


0. 106958 


0. 665628 


0.126 702 


0.153006 


0.56095A 


0 - L 7^ 5 ft 0 


-0.A17C83 


-0. 967105 


-O-ATflAft'^ 


-0.098919 


-0. 379553 


-O.I 16 321 


-0|C03fl82 
0.'26C537 


-0.029500 


-0 -OOASfl?, 


C . 8A 1 791 


0.30A268 


-0. 1910A8 


\-0. 77926A 


-0. 224835 


0.072816 


0. 383990 


0.086051 


-0.293596 


-C. 873996 


-0.34 1675 


-0.P11133 


-0. CA6C86 


-0.013051 


0.A04158 


0.9A1898 


0 .463901 


0. 15589A 


0. 855A30 


0.184396 


-0.09A7A5 


-0. A05CA8 


-0.111487 


-0.25A0A2 


-0. 889C06 


-0.297575 


-0.057588 


-0. A1A896 


-0.068354 


0. 1C66C3 


0. 577172. 


0.126071 


0.150208 


0.786892^ 


O.It7575 


0. 167213 


0.657033 


0.196504 


0. 17C978 


0. 63901A 


0.200556 


0. 12327S 


0^ 625582 


0.145567 




0.751825 


^ 0.2^5832 
-0.02384 1 


-0. 0200 


-0. 133A37 
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Table 4 (continued) 



discriminant Analyses Using 27 Variables 
■ (b) Second Discriminant 



1. 

2. 

3. 
' 4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 
-8. 

9." 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
' 17. 
18. 

M9: 

20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 




^iABLES 



STANDAROIZfcD \wiTh!N (R) BETWEEN (R) TOTAL 1R) 



INTR9 
INTW.0 
Ineome 
Prestige 
Independence 
Helping Others 
Security*^ 
Variety 
Leade^rship 
Interest -Field 
Leisure 
Early Tintry 
Math 
English 
#0CC2 
UTIL2* 
SKEWl • 
CORRV 
#CAT 
#L0C3 
C0MP4 
PRED2 
NPLN2 
STR 
PREDll 



c. 


. 157688 


0.256150 


C. 


, ^89018 


0 .266250 


-0. 


.13A332 


-0.013-208 


-0tC^3369 . 


-C.013782 


-0. 


.039bl0 


-0.0 56005 


-0. 


, 1 52898 . 


-0 .058595 


c. 


, C42^16 


0.055166 


0 . 


208020 ' 


0 .05 8098 


0. 


.026397 


0. 105658 


0. 


) £ f \J \^ \J \J 


0.10896A 


0. 


,031382 


-0.0004.7 5 


-0 . 


, on 7 5f»B 


-0 .000699 


-c. 


3^3^A5 


-0. 307546 


-0 . 


SQ700P 

> ^ ' r V/ V/ t 


-0 .320192 
-0 . lrB903 1 


-0. 


2C5^2^ 


-0. 186292 


-0. 


221310 


0. 


.45^323 


0.392302 ' 


0. 


791258 


0.40874 4 


c. 


060264 


-0.038406 


-0. 


155764 


-0.040425 


c. 


05AI 16 


-0.027274 


-c. 


C53C85 


-0.028676 


c. 


382608, 


0.288698 


0. 


624 358 


0.30148? 


0. 


,2^ 1C2 3 


0. 131671 r 


c. 


363P85 


0.137983 


-0. 


377176 


-0.255891 ) 


-c. 


396371 


-0.263835 


-c. 


0^9819 


-0.073316 J. 


-0. 


159613 


-0.076429 


-0. 


133217 


-0. 112415 


-0. 


1.43C99 


-0.114879 


0. 


075359 


0.010623 


c. 


C25195 


0.010937 


-0". 


332887 


-0.330405 


-0. 


743726 


-0.345038 


c. 


2^585^6 


0.124253 


0. 


235427 


0.129462 


0. 


055923 


0. 104354 - 


0. 


398260 


0.109892 


-c. 


CC250A 


0.CC8994 


0. 


C22734 


0.009323 


0. 


027C91 


-0.0^7201 


-G. 


13 5C12 


-0.049681 


-0. 


1 33524 


-0.056383 


-0. 


122136 


-0.059060 


0. 


15310^ . 


0. 356558 


c. 


698938 


0.370956 


0. 


162871 


0.232845 


0. 


618597 


0.243822 


-e. 


26555^ 


-0.109C07 


-c. 


181C38 


-0al3018 


c. 


2C2783 


0. 167192 


0. 


580113 


0.175791 
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Field of Interest, Occupation Planned for> and Occupaitlon Pre- 
ferred 

In the Values system, students indicate in which one of six 
interest fields they prefer to work. , Later, as they explore and 
consider a variety, of occupat^ions in the pourse ^of going through 
SIGI, they select an occupation Cin the Planning section) to 
study the roads to entry, and eventually Cln the section^ called 
.Strategy)* they designate an occupation that they prefer. It 
is useful to examine the persistence or consistency with which- 
students pursue an early-statedichoice of interest field as 
they go on to make plans _§nd express preferences. 

Figures 15 and 16 show the percentages of male and female j 
students, respectively, who chose .occupatipns nhich were con- ** 
sistent or inconsistent with the interest field they had selected 
previously.' The figures, are presented in the form of a "tree," 
with branches that trace consistencies and inconsistencies across 
the three columns (labeled "Field of Interest," "Occupation 
Planned for," and "Occupation Chosen in Strategy"). Each branch 
of the tree gives the percentage of students entering from the 
prior branch. Thus, it i^ the conditional probability of a 
choice, given the previous' choice made, that is pres^ted at 
each branch. . ' 

The variable in the f irst^column. Field of interest (VAL3) , 
refers to the response in the Values section, where a student 
selects a field of work most interesting to him/her. The number 
of student^ choosing the field is shown in parentheses';, the cor- 
re£||>ondin^ percentage is given^as a decimal. In Figure 15, for 
example, of all males in the sample, 26% (A6)' chose thtf Scienti- 
fic field of interest. > ' 

The second variable. Occupation Planned fpx, represents , the 
first occupation chosen by Students in the Planning section whep 
they investigate educationarl and graining requirements for entry. 
The figures show the numbers and percentages of male (Figure 15) 
and female CFigure 16) students, who selected an occupation 
classified either in the^same field of interest chosen, in VALUES, 
or in fiPdTfferen t field. 

An occupation may be classified in as many as thve' 
fields^.-oi— interest. In order for the student's ri 
coded as 'Same,' the preferred interest field must )ac ui 
the fields in which the chosen occupation is classii^ i and t 
occupation must rate high (3 or 4 on a scale extending from 1 
to 4) on the degree to which its activities are appropriate to 
that field. I 



The last variable, Occupation Chosen in Strategy, represents 
the occupation for which the student indicates a preference (in 
STRATEGY), after having received information about the desirabi- 
lity (in terms of the student's values) of three different oc- 
cupations and having estijoated the probability of entering them. 
In the third column, each branch shows £he number and the corres- 
ponding percentage of students from the previous branch who 
chose an occupation in STRATEGY that was either in the same or 
different field of Interest as that originally chosen in VALUES. 
In Figure 15; for example, we find that of the total niUDber of 
males (175), 26% (46) chose the Scientific field of interest in 
VALUES. Of this group, 80% (37) planned for aT Scientific occu- 
pation in PLANNING. Of these 37 males, 95% (35) again chose > ' 
Scjl-entlfic occupation in STRATEGY, while 5% X2) chose a non- 
Scientific occupation. Similarly, of th^ 9 males' from Vhe Scien- 
tific field of interest -^roup who planned for a non-Scientific 
occupation in PLANNING, 11% (1) chose a Scientific occupation in 
STRATEGY, while 89% (8) again chose a non-Scieptific occupation. 

To determine the probability of a series of choices made, 
the cpnditlonal probabilities along each branch of the path * 
fallowed ^ust be multiplied. Using the above example for the 
' topmost branch of the tree in Figure 15, the probability of a 
male choosing the Scientific field of interest in VALUES (.26), 
and planning for a' Scientific occupaticm (.80), and then choos- 
ing a Scientific occupation in STRATEGy\.95) is .26 x .SO x .9^5= 
.20 or 20%. In other words i of the total number of malea (175), 
20% (35) were interested in the Scientific field and twLc^ made 
occupational choices consistent with their interests. 

An examination of the percentages of students preferring 
each of the" six interest fields (the first column in Figures 15 
arid 16) indicates that (1) there is a significant relationship 
between sex and choice #of field of interest (chi-square signi- 
ficant at >.001 level); (2) mote male students ehose the Scienti- 
fic field (26%) than any other field; (3) females cHose the field 
' of Personal Contact (35%) more frequently than any- otbr r field; 
(4) preference for Scientific, Technological, and Admxiiistrative 
fields was greater among males than females (dif f ereirces in per- 
centages are 13, 7, knd 3, respectively>; (5) preference for f 
Personal Contact, Verbal, and Aesthetic fields was greater^ | 
among females than males (differences in percentages are 1^, 6, 
and 4, respectljvely) . Thus, the greatest differences in prefer* 
ence are found in the Scientific and Personal Contact fields, 
with males preferrin g the forme?- and females the latter. 

1 

The terms 'desirability' and 'probability' 4" discussed 
on pages 103 (Table B-40) and 105 (Table B-42). See aDo 
p. 143, 




In examining the percentages of the secpnd column in each 
figure. It is seen that large percentages of ' students planed 
for occupations that are consistent ("same") with a field of 
Interest Indicated earlier in VALUES. Only small differences, ^ 
however, are noted between males and females in the frequency J 
with which they made consistent or inconsistent choices. For ^ 
four of the six interest fields (the exceptions being the Ver- 
bal and Aesthetic fields) , at least 72% of the choices are con- 
sistent with previously Indicated interest field selections. A 
factor contributing to the smaller percentages of consistent 
choices for the Verbal and Aesthetic fields may be the small 
number of occupations in SIGI fox these fields. At the time of 
this study, 21% of the occupations in SIGI were classified in 
the Verbal field (i.e., given a rating of either 3 or 4 for 
tl&s interest, field) and only 12% were classified in the Aesthe- 
tic field* The percentages for the other fields were Scientific 
(36%), Technological (37%), Administrative C27%) , and Personal 
Contact (45%). Jn addition to base rate considerations, it is " 
quite likely that factors other than major field of interest were 
affecting students with a preference for the Verbal and Aesthe- 
tic fields. For example, they may have perceived the maidcet for 
Jobs in these fieldJias particularly unfavorable. ^ 

A quick scan of the percentages in co^iimn 3 Indicates that 
there is a strong relationship between thej c6nsistency of the 
interest field of occupations chosen in PLANNING and those chosen 
in STRATEGY— even for the Verbal and Aesthetic fields. Students 
who selected occupations in PLANNING that are consistent with 
their original interest; field choices also tended to select oc- * 
cupatipns in STRATEGY that are consistent Vith the same field 
interest; students who planned for occupations in different i 
terest fields tended also to select,. in STRATEGY, orcupations 
that are in interest fields different from their early stated 
interest preference. This^ tendency in persistence^ of interest 
field choice does not appear to be related to sex. That is, a 
chi-square computed on a decomposition into male and femal^^^m- 
ponents of the contingency table of the frequency o€r "same" and 
"different." choices made in PLANNING and STRATEGY is. found not 
to reach significance* (£> .05). ^ 

A chi-square test of interest field and sex differences in 
the choice ot occupations selected in STRATEGY (column of 
Figures 15 and 16) shows that' (1) thei^e is no relationship be- 
tween sex and the selection of "same"^and "different" occupations 
in STRATEGY (independent of the choice made in PLANNING); and 
(2) for both males and females, separately, there is no relation- 
ship between Interest field- and the selection of "same" and 
"different" occupations in STRATEGY.^ 

A closer look at - tho percentages in column 3 does, however, 
reveal an interesting point. If the interest fields mosf pre- 
ferred by both sexes— Scientific for the males and Personal Con- 
tact for the females— are viewed separately, we find that, for 
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females but npt males, there ia a significant relationship be- 
tween preference for one of these two interest fields and the _ 
selection of occupations in STRATEGY. CStrictly speaking, a chi- 
sqiiare test on 5/^art of the "tree,*' particularly a part selettad 
after viewing tthef data,, is not appropriate.) Thus, females who»^ 
prefer the Pereonal Contact field of interest are more likely to 
choose, in STRATEGY, an occupation vhich is consistent with their 
interest field chCTtce than are females who prefer th^ Scientific 
.Interest field. * > ^ 

One explanation to account for this behavior on the part of 
females, and *bhly females, is related to the degree of commit- 
ment involved at the three stages of choicfe. In Values, students 
expressed a preference for a given field of interest. Indian- 
ning, th^/* investigated in considerable detail the educational 
rei[uirements and other steps for entry into d specif ied'^occKipa- 
, tion. Since the occupations itr the Scientific interest field / 
9eem likely to required a heaVier concentration of courses in 
the technical, scieiUp.fic, and mathematical fields than do'oc-/ 
cupations in the' Personal Contact interest field, females may 
have tended to be deterred hy the prospect pf actually enrolling 
in such courses. The preference in Strategy may also have re-' 
fleeted rhp impact of other values besides interest. An ad- 
ditional p( .it is that many of the occupations in the Scientific 
field (30%) require a Ph.T) f^>r entry* That this may have been 
a greater dr^awback f^r is consistent with 

what we hen ex tU .ice in values. A higher 

weight wa iLL.iched to the value Early Entry by femfefcl/es than 
atnles,^ / 
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Col mm 1 



(Males) 



Column 2 



Column 3 



Field of Interest 
(VAL3) 



Occupation Planned 
Cor (PLN2) 



Occupation Chosen In 
Strategy (sm) 




* 'Same' and 'Different/ in Columns 2 and 3, are used to Identify students 
vhoae choice of occupation is^onfeistent ^p^n consistent with their, preferred 
Field of Interest. To avoid" crowding .these labels are filled in only for 
ythe branches in the Scientific field./^They should be understood, following 
tha sane order braoch by branch, for each of the other fields. 

Probability tree for field of Interest, occupation planned for in Planning, 
and occupation preferred in Strategy 
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1 >f 



(fiteles) 



Coluam 1 



Field of Interest 
<VAL3) 



Column 2^ 



Occupatf^n Planned 
for (FLN2) 



Colui 



Occupation Chosen in 
Strate^ (STR) 




•Same' and 'Different,' In Columns 2 and 3, are used to Identify students %rfiose 
choice of occupation Is consistent or Inconsistent with their preferred Field * 
of interest. To avoid crowding, these labels are filled In bnlv for the branches 
in the Scientific fJold. They should be understood, followW the same order 
branch by branch, for each- of the oPher fields. 



Fifura 16: Probability tree for field of interest^ occupation planned for In Planning^ 
an4 occupation preferred In Strateiy ^ ' / 



\ 



- It ml^t he hypothBfitzed that students who choose occupa-* 
tlona cohalatent wltk their preferred Interest field would give 
a higher weight to the A^alu^ Interest than students who are not 
cooslstent in t^^elif choice^. As can he seen from the pattern 
of Interest means below, by and large this hypothesis appears 
tO;Be confirmed. As can be'seen iii Table 5, students who . 
choose an^ occupation in STRATEGY that is cbnsistent with their 
pr^fetred ^nte^rest -field do indeted tend- to assign a higher weilght 
to Inter est-^han dq Students whose choice in STRATEGY is" incQn*- 
slstent with /their preferred interest field (p <.05).\ 

This fiffidlng is true for both male^ and females considered ' 
separately.! ' ^ ^ 



T&ble 5 - ^ \\ , - ' 

Inter;%st Field Group Means ^ 
for Students with Consistent and Incdnsistent Choices in 



PLANNING ; - STRATEGY 



/ 



Consistent^ Inconsistent \ Consistent Inconsistent 
Males 5.84' ' 5.44 5.92 ^ 5.20 

Females 6.30 6.00 ^ 6,^36 5.86 



■ s 



Though the pattern of means is the same for PLANNING as it 
is for STRATEGY, the differences between group means are smaller 
and not statistically significant (£>.05). This is not sur- 
prising, since the occupation chosen in STRATEGY represents a 
more'consijiered and analytical preference than the occupation 
selected in PLANNING. 




DealrabUlty Soma I ' " ' 

Aft another way of cbpparlng ''Male" va. "Feipale" occupations. 
Desirability Sums for" All SIGI bccupatlons, were confuted for an 
average male values profile and a female values profile. C3ae 
Tables B-12 through B-31 for; a. description of th^se values.) ^ 

, A "Desirability Sum" is arrived at in the following way; 
The occupations in SIGI have been rated in accordance with their 
capacity to satisfy each of the ten values, this rating is ex- 
pressed as a number ranging from 1 (loV) to '4 Chigh)~except fot 
Income, which ranges from 1 tcf 5. For example, at the time of the 
study. X-ray Technologist/ carried a rating of 2 on Income 0>»dian 
income of $8O0O-$10,999 pejrji^r) and a rating of ^Onore than 
average) on Prestige. Mathematician had ratings of* 5 (more than 
$20,000 per year) and 4 C& great amount) on these two values. 
When a student's restricted value-weight is multiplied by the oc- 
cupation's rating on that value ^d- th4 resulting products for 
all ten values are summed, the . result is ^ ."Desirability. SumV 
that expresses numerically the relationship 'between^what the 
student wants and what the- occupatibri offers/ 

For present purposes, for all the SIGI ocpupations, Desir- 
al^ility Sums wete computed using averagcf male and. average female 
value weights. In .computing Desirability Sums, only nine of-'the 
ten values were used* Interest Field was excluded because its 
^ rating in SIGI; is assoiiated with a particular field. Table & 
shows the t^n l\ighest and the ten lowerst.sums when the value ^ 
weights were restricted to a total of 4ft ppints (VAL6)^ Corre^ 
spending sums using the ^unres^icted value wrfi^ts (V^S) are 
not presented sirifc-e they clbsely resembled those in Table 6. 

With the above mentioned' exclusion of difference© in weights 
assigned to Work in Major Field of Interest, ^he ten occupatiO|is 
with the highest pesirability Sums are found to be the same-^fbr 
both the average male and the average female and their rank orders 
are the same, the ten leas)^ desirable opcupafiions Ae also the 
same for the average male and the average female, al'though their 
rank order is slightly different. Keypunch Operator and Model 
werc'.the least desirable for both the sexes, followed for the, 
average male by Stenographer, Typist, Avionics Technician, .Library 
Technician, Computer Operator, Medical Lab Technician, Receptioa- 
ist, and Accounting Clerk, in that order. For the average female 
Library Technician was third ;Least desirable. Stenographer fourth. 
Typist fifth. Avionics Tetihnician sixth. The rest were ranked 
the same a3§ for the average male. . 

It is interesting that for the most desirable occupations^ 
Desirability Sums are conaistently higher for^the average talSl^ 
than for the average female, with differences* that rang e^ from 
3.4 to 5-1 points. For the least desi*rable occupations ,^^however, 
differences in Desirability Sums fo^ males and* females tend to 
be much smaller (.1 to 1.1 points) and for four occupations the 
sums are slightly higher for the average female than for the 



avar age male CKaypunch Operator, Coioputer Operator, Stenographer, 
aad .Account lug Clerk) • The differences In Desirability dusis 
foirthe average loale^ and female can. In large, be explained by , 
the fact that, occupations with high sums tend to have high rat- 
ings for the characteristically mal^ value of High Income and 
lev ratings for the characteristically female value of Early 
Entry « The reverse situation ^Is true for occupations at the 
lover end of the deslrabl).lty scale. 

In short, when Interests are excluded, the ten differences 
betveen average values weights assigned by males and those jBiS" 
signed by females have relatively little effect on the deslgnav- 
tlon of occupations at the extremes of the Desirability scale, 
those occupations that would be rated as mos|:i^eslrable fi^r the 
"average" male configuration of values would also be rated as 
most desirable for the "a^ferage" female configuration of values. 




tafcle" 6 

i 

ConparlQQn of the Deslrfibllity Sums for the Average Male and Average Female 

. - : ■ . 1- ^- J, - I < • 

Occupatiotis with the 10 Highegt Desirability Sums ^ 



Occupation 

Lawyer 
Physician 
Psychologist 
Dentist 

Teacher, Voc/Tech 
Teacher, Ele/Sec 
Politl^cal Scientist 
Teacher, Spec. Ed. ^ 
Veterinarian 
Speech Pathologist 



. Average Male 



131.6 
131.6 
1J0.2 
128.0 
126.1 
125.5 
123.6 
123.4 
120.3 
117.5 



iCverage Female 



126.5 
126.5 
125.1 
123.5 
122.8 
121;2 
119.9 
118.7 
115 . 3 
113.2 



Occupation^ with the 10 Lowest Desl'rablllty Sums 



Occupation 

( - 

Keypunch Operator 
Model 

SteKogrdpher 
tyiil-st * . 
A^'^f'onic^ I'cchnrcian 
'."l.t^rary Technician 
€!ottiputer Operator 
Medical ,Lab Technician 
Receptionist 
Accounting Clerk 



Average Male 

5Q.2 ' 

60.1 

62.5 

63.5 

63.5 

63.5 

63.8 

65.1 

67.1 

67.4 



Average Female ' 



51/2 
59 ."5 
62.8 
63.3 
63.4 
62.6 
64.1 
65.0 
66.7 
67.5 



) 
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FINDINGS— PART 2 



loraation of Seac Typlcal and Sex-Atypical' Groups 

■,■ ^' ' ift*- ' ■ ^ 

Thft Jirat part^of the study examined age and sex differ- 
ences In occupational values and in a wide Variety of variables 
• related ?tO th* COM process. In that part of the study we fou^id 
that the values profiles for males arid females show considerable 
differences ^d that there ate sex differences for severil ' 
variables other than value*, namely high school English. grades 
and counts of the number ot times 'students Interact with various 
Components of SIGii. These differences make It. possible to f ormu 
late sex-typical and sex-atypical' groups . ^ 

^ ^ ■ ^ * . * 

The general approach followed in the development of sex- 
typical and sex-atypical groups was to run a regression analysis 
in which sex, scored dichotomously, was the dependent Variable, 
and var^iables previously ^und «to show sex differences were the r 
predictors. A separate an^lydis was run for 'values and for the 
count variables, from the regression analysis, predicted sex 

scores" were computed. The distribution* of predicted sex 
scores was then cut to mat^h the actual sex distribution (412 
males, 59%vfemalfes^. Scores above the cutoff point were desig- 
nated "predicted male" and those below "predicted female." Stu- 
dents for whom the predicted and actual sex agreed were classi- 
fied as sex- typical; thos^ for whom there was disagreement were 
classified as sex-ajproical. F6ur groups were formed as shown ' 
below. i 



O X 

t5 CO 
0) 
M 

PL4 



Actual Sex 
Male Female 



Male 


Male^Sex- Typical 

A 

' (MT) 


Female Sex-Atypical 
(FA)^ 




^le Sex-Atypical ^ 


Female Sex-Typical 


Female 


(MA.) 

i 




• 


(FT) 


J- 

J 




r 

\ 

» 
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$epar£ite claaatficationa into groups were made on the 
badls o£ each analyaia, l.e,/ using values and counts of Inter— 
actions with. SlGl. A mor^ detailed discussion of each, of these 
classification procedures follows. • 



Classification Into Groups by Values 



The results from a stepwise, regression using the ten un- 
restricted value weights (VAL5) as the pool of predictors and sex 
as the dependent variable ate reported below. 



' Two variables 

Sex « .067 'CHelping) -.053 aead.) +.1.483 
Multiple^ R « .32 J " 

Three variables 

Sex = .065 (Helping) -.052 (Lead) + .037 (Early 
/ Entry) + 1.347 \, 

Multiple R'^ .36 . ^ 

* 0 Four v-arlables ' * ^ 

.Sex = .068 (Helping) t. 046 (Lead) + .040 (Early 
^ ' Entry) -.040 (Income) 



Multiple R = .38 



^ The four variable strtutioti was found to be* the highefll ' . 
iprdet solution for which all beta weights are significant f This 
equation was used to compute pre&icted sex scores . The va'tlables 
included in this vequation are, as expected, thofee showing great- 
est sex, differences in the first part of the s'^udy* ' 

^ ' . , " " 

The number of students classified into each of the sex-^ 
typical and atypical groups is shown below. 



Male 



Female 





(MT) 


(FT) 


Sex- 






Typical 


104 


184 










(MA) 


(FA) 


Sex- 






Atypical ^ 


72 
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Thare la .a slight' bias in .^jpiis procedure as evidenced by tiid 
hig^r percentage o£ f emaled clas&if ied as sex-typical than males 
ao claastiCied OZX & 60Z, respectively) (This blAs is, at least 
In party due to the disproportionate nuniber of females in the ' 
aaq^le and therefore th(^ir over-representation in the regression 
Wysis. . \ 

Ctassificatibn by Activity Levi^l Variables 

A stepwise regression was run using twelve variables, which 
are counts of interaction with differenjt components of SIGI, as 
the predictor pool. . These ac^ti^gj level variables are: //L0C3, 
#0CC2, CQMP4, #CAT, NPLN2, STR, C2, C3, C4, C5, and C6, The 
last six variables, CI through C6» are counts of the number of 
questions asked in each of the six categories used in the Com- 
pare-system (see Figure 2). Results from this analysis are 
shown below. ) 

Two variables 



Sex = .024 CC3) - .066 CSTR) +1.755 
R « .22 

Three variables ' - N 

' . * « ■ .. / , ' 

• Sex = . 04 7 (C3) .076 (STR) + .0Q6 CC0MP4) + 1.731 

• « 

R - .24 :^ ^ ^ 
Four variables 

Sex ** .052 (C3) - .0)7 (STR) + .J^IO (C0MP4) - .022 
(05) + 1.726 

Five variables 

Sex .067 (C3)' - .081 CSTR) .022 (C0MP4) - .040 
(C5) - .032 (C2) + 1.729 



V 



■ R r .27 s . 

. The five variable , solution was used to compute, predicted » 
/sex scores since it was the highest order solution ^or which all 
variables have significant beta' weights . The number of students 
classified into each of the sex-typical and sex-atypical groups 
is shoim below. " 
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Males 



Females 



Sex-Typical 



Sex- Atypical 





(MT) 


• 


(FX) 




92 , 




1 

173 


« 


(MA) 




(FA) 


t « 


84 

< 




84 




I- ■ 



This procedure, like the preyious one, is sdSi^at biased 
with 67% of the females designated sex-typical and^onl^^ 52% of 
the males sO classified. Thi^ two methods of classikicatipn over 
lap considerably, as would be e5q)ected. Analyses using the two 
methods are often quite similar. Since, in general, the values- 
baseil classif icabioti has a higher multiple R based on fewer 
variables, produces sharper results, and, is in nmny ways' more 
interesting, we have usually reported only the analyses based - 
dp the value classification in the^pages that follow. 

Interest Field Choices for Sex-Typical Groups 

In an earlier discussion of sex differences in .preferred 
intiirest field% (see p. 137) , it was noted thaf there is a signi- 
ficant relationship between a s.tudqpt's acfual seA and the ' 
interest field that"he/sh^ prefers to work in. ' Largest' sex dif- 
ferences, in the expected d|.rection, wer^ noteyd for the Scien- 
tific and Personal Contact fields. Now the question arises as 
to whether interest field .differences can be further explained 
in terras of. sex-related career deQislon-making variables, "Such 
as values and activity leveJfS. , * 

Table 7 gives distributions of interest field preferences" 
for males pnd females classified as sex-typical or -atypical 
using the values classification procedure described above. 

Pa^titipned chi squares were computed on the frequencies 
in these tables and the results set 'out below in Table 8 The 
finding^ from Tables 7 and 8 are summarized below. 

CI) As discussed previously, there Is a relationship be- 
tween students' sex and their interest field preferences. What 
Table 7' shows, however,, is that this relationship is largely 
due to the sex-typic^ groups (MT &\ FT) . A relationship gener- 
ally noted between tYik interest fiei^ prefejafences and sex for 
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sesc-typlcfkl students* often does not hold ft)r aex-atypical stu- 
dents.. Thps, the over-all difference in interest prefet^nces 
la significant at the .001' level between typical males and typical 
feoialea. The differences between MA and tk and between MA and 
FT, however, are not significant • . r ^ 

(2) Typicality is related to the over-all distribution of 
interest field preferences for males but not for J^emales. 

(3) Distinctions in typitality are most useful when focus 
is pii selected interest field preferences on which tl^ sexe's 

tend- tQ be most sharply differentiated. For the two groups of ^ 
male students, i.e., MT & MA, we find differences that paullel 
those noted between males and fiemales. That is the largest dif- 
ferences between typical and atypical males in Table 7 are evi- 
denj^ed in their preferences for the Scientific, Personal Contact, 
and Aesthetic fields, with typical males preferring the Scien- 
tific field (33% vs. 17%) and atypical males preferring the Per- 
sonal Contact field (31% vs. 15%y and the Aesthetic Field ,(15% 
/ vs. 6%). Sindlar differences are found between typical' arid atypi- 
cal females, with a larger proportion of atypical females pVefetring 
the Scientific field (19% vs. ll'%) and a larger proportion oJ^ typi- 
cal females preferring the Personal Contact fiel4 (38% vs. %7%) . 

Table 7 

Preferred Ihtei^'iast Fields for Sex-Typical and -Atypical Groups 

Formed' Using Values 



(Numbers in Parentheses are Percents of Columns) 



r * ■ 




> 


* 










MT 




MA 






' FA 


Scientific 


34(32 


.7) 


12(16, 


.7) 


21(11.4) 


14(19.2) 


Technological 


10(9. 


6) 


9(12. 


5) 


9(4.9)' 


2(2.7) 


Administrative 


24(23 


.1) • 


10(13, 


.9) 


27 (14-. 7) 


13(17.8) 


Personal Contact 


16(15 


.4) 


22(30, 


.6) 


69(37.5) 


20(27.4) 


Verbal 


14(13 


.5) 


8(11. 


1) 


s^34(l8.5) ■ 


15(20.6) 


Aesthetic 


6(5. 


7) 


11(15. 


2) 


24(13.0) ^ 


9(12.3) 
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Table 8 

Partitioned Chl-Squares From Table 7 



Partition ' Chi-Square Cdf"5) SigAifance Level 

* ■ ' 

Male/female , 25.7 .OQl- 

Typical/Atypical * ^ 1.4 - n.S. 

MT/MA 15.0 .01 

FT/FA 6.3 n.s. 

MA/FT^ . 8.0 : n.s. 

MT/FA .* 13.0 ~ V .05 

MT/FT ^ 36.0 ^ - .001 

MA/FA' - V -7.4 n.s. 



Infonnatiob-^Seelcing ' , 

In the SIGI subsystem called COMPARE, students may select 
questions from among a list of 28 and s^ek answers to these ques- 
tions about occupations, of interest to them. These questions, 
as shown in Figure 2, are grouped into six categories. 

Table 9 shows the mean number of questions in each of the 
six qategories asked by males and females classified as sex- 
typical or -atypical on the basis of values. (Corresponding 
figures for sex-typical or -atypical groups formed on the basis 
of activities were not computed since one component of this 
classification procedure is the numbet of questions a^sked in 
COMPARE). As the means in the table show, the most popular cate- 
gories of questions asked, by all groups, are Definition and 
Description; Education, Training and Other Requirements; and Op- 
portunities a^id Outlook. The least popular category is Personal 
Satisfactions. It should not be inferred that the relatively few 
questions asked by students about personal satisfactions reflects 
a lack of concern with these kinds of data. Rather, this be- 
havior is probably a result of having already covered much of 
this category in a preceding subsystem of SIGI called LOCATE. 
In LOCATE, students select values for retrieving occupations and 
specify a minimum return they would like on each value. Thus, 
as they inspect the occupations retrieved for them in L'OCATE, 
they learp much about the personal satisfactions the occupations 
offer. It is likely that they carry this information into 
COMP^E and therefore ask few additional questions of this 
natt|j:e. < ^ . 

Although the rank^ ordering of the wlthin^group means in 
Table 9 are quite similar, there are significant differences 
between the Wroups . I Two-way ANOVAs ^ex by typicality), run 

I 
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sejparately for each, cat^ory of q^ueatloaa, Showed significant 
aex differences for three of the six categories — Income, Con- 
ditions of Work, and Opportunities and Outlook, Having learned 
previously that males asked more questions about occupations, 
we cfn now expand thdt finding to include areas of informatlon- 
seaking: Cl) Males, more than >females, ask questiohf about 
Income, Conditions of Work, and Opportunities and Outlook; (2) , 
no sex difference is ncvted in the number of questions asked 
about Definitions and Descriptions; Education, Training and 
Other Requirements; and Personal Satisfactions. 



Table 9 



.Mean Number of Questions Asked' in 6 Categories Used in COMPARE 
(Sex- Typical Groups Formed Usir^Values) 



Category of Questions in 
COMPARg 

Definition and Description 

Education, Training, & Other 
Requirements 

Income 

Person'*! Satisfactions 
Conditio^is of Work 
OpporttiiU^eS A^-CHitldok . 



MT 
4.1 

4.0 
3.0 
^1.5 
2.8 • 
4.1 



Group Means 
FT 



MA 
4.4 

4.6 
3.6 
1.2 
'3.2 
3.7 



3.8 

3.7 
2.5 
1.4 
2.5 
3.2 



FA 
A. 2 

A. 3 
2.5 
1.5 
3.1 
3.1 



Value Profiles for Occupations ^elected in PLANNING ^ * 

A question of spme importanG^..4^8 vwhether the occupations 
. students plan fQr are consistent S^t^Hthieir occupational values 
anc^whether the degree of consistency varies with sex and/or 
typicality./^ To provide ^e data^necessar^r to^examine this is- 
use, me^n /alue ratings of occupations sel^icted by students in 
PLANNDTCL /ere computed. Comparisons were then made between these 
m^ans fuwf the value profiles of students. 

The ratings of occupations come dli:^ctly from S^IGI. Every 
occifpatioii in SIGI is rated on ten value^\dimen^ions : ' High In- 
come, Prestige, Independence, Helping Oth^i^, Secur«y, Variety, 
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• Leadership, Interest Field, Leisure, and Early Entry. Abating 
indicates the opporteui^lty an occupation provides for the kind of 
satisfaction represented Jby each value. Ratings were hade on a . 
scale from 1 to-5'for "income" and 1 to 4 for, all other values. 
(Methqd of rating is described, and precise scale demarcations 
are defined and illustrated in Pears & Weber, 1976,) 

* ' ' ' • 

^ Table 10 shows the mean rating on each value of occupations 
selected in 'PLANNING by male and female students classified as. 
sex-typical and sex-atypical on the basis of values'. (The value 

Int^^st" is omitted since its categories are not ordered. It 
is dis<;ussed in the section headed, "Interest Field Choices for 
Stfx-Typlcal Groups.") Results of an F test run on the group means 
are Indicated by Asterisks or by the absence of asterisks near 
each value. In comparing the nine value ratings within each 
group, the Income mean should be considered as four-fifths its 
size to put it on the same scale as the other ratings. 

It is useful here to introduce sotne statistics which des- 
cribe .the pool of occupations from which these selections were 
drawn: Tables 11a and lib give the means, standard deviations, 
and l^ercorrelations among the value ratings 'far the entire 
^pool of L55 occupations that were currently in SIGI. While these 
statistics are interesting in fhemselves, they are not the sub- 
ject of the present study^ and are presented here mainly as a 
background against which the gr6up profiles cm be interpreted. 
Obviously, it would be difficult to draw conclusiona from the 
rank orders of mean values down** the columns of Tf able 10 without 
taking some account of the effects of "the meartS^resented in 
Table 11. Thus, we may note -in Table 10 that the males and the 
atypical females plan for occupations thit have highest ratings 
on Variety, Income, Prestige, and Independence and lowest rat- 
ings on Early Entry, Leisure, and Helping Others. With the ex- 
ception of Early Entry, this rank order seerafe consistent with 
the ''base rate" in Table 11a. Typical females, however, plan 
for occupations with highest ratings oil Variety , Helping Others, 
and Early Entry; Leisure and Income (rescaled) have the lowest 
ratings. Occupations chosen in Planning by all four groups have 
highest ratings on Variety, which is the only one of the above-* 
mentioned value dimensions that does not show significant group^ , 
differences. For each of the value dimensions whitih do exhibit '^^ 
significant group differences, it is the two typical groups 
(MT & FT) that have the extreme mean ratings. The progression 
tends to run consistently in the order MT, FA, MA, FT. Thus, 
in this manifestation of CDM behavior « atypical females tend to,, 
be "closer" to typical males than to typical females. The two 
atypical groups match each other rath^ closely, and the -two 
typical groups are the farthest apart. « / 

How well do these ratings of occupations match with self- 
expressed value need's? As previously discussed, one of the 
procedures for classifying students into sex-typical and sex- 
atypical groups uses value weights assigned to four values. 



nanely Helping Othera, Early Entry, Leadership ,\and Income. The 
^fdLrat two. values are asaociated vlth. females an^ tha laat two 
with malea. The value weight profiles for these groups, pre- 
sented in Table 12, show the results of the classification pro- 
cedure. ' 

If, as %re expect, students* values are reflected in their 
occupational choices, the mean value ratings of , occupations chosen 
by each of the four groups shotild show a pattern similar to the 
pattern of mean value weights of the respective groups. From 
Tables 10 and 12, we can see that on three of the four values di- 
mensions used In classifying students there is^^tlose corres- 
pondency between the patterns of value ratings and weights. 

Specifically, we find that: 

* Cl) occupations planned for by typical males and 

atypical females offer very significantly Cp<.001) greater op- 
portunities for high Incdmethan do the occupations Selected by 
typical females and atypical males. 

, ... t 

(2) Typical females, to a greater extent than other groups 
of students, plan for occupations that offer an opportunity for 
helping others; atypical males, when compared to typical males, 
cain also be seen to pursue occupations that are oriented toward 
helping others. In view of the relatively high value weights 
assignad to this dimension by atypjtcal males (it is the top 
ranked ^alue along with Interest), one might" expect the occupa- 
tions they select in Planning to have an even higher ranked 
group mean rating for Helping Others. The statistics for the 
entire pool of occupations' show that this apparent anomaly . is 
probably an artifact of the "base rate." Note ih Table m that 
the occupations in SIGI have their lowest ,mean ratings for Help- 
ing Others. 



(3) Typical females comprise the only group who plafi for 
occupations with a high mean rating for Early Entry. *^ 

(4) ) Tl^ mean value ratings for Leadership show little ^ 
difference across* groups. Why typical males afid atypical fema^les 
fail to plan for occupations that have high opportunities for 
leadership, as their values weights would suggest^ is not known. 
It may be noted that the mean rating for Leadership in Table 11 
is next lowest in rank to that for Helping Others. A fuAher 
clue from interviews is that, in assessing the iiril)brtance of 
this occupational value, many students consider a/moderate* 
amount rather than a great amount o^opportunlty/iof leadership 
as highly desirable. (The definition of Leadership Tftclud^s 
"responsibility.") . 

C5) The value dimension, Prestige, shows significant group 
differences in mean ratings even though the group diffe^rences 
in mean values weights are not significant. This phenomenon may 

\ 




be a ireault of the Intercorrelatton -of. Prestige with Early Entry, 
Independence, and Income CTable llb)\' Preatig^ has a high nega- 
tive correlation with fearly Entry C-.79) and also quite high 
positive correlations vlth Independence and Income*. 

. • • u 

(6) In addition to Leadership, the mean Value ratings for 
,VdV*ety and Security also fail to show differences in group means. 
In part, these mean value ratings are consistent with the value 
.weights. From Table 12 we see that the mean vflue weights f br- 
ail four groups do not show significant differences on either "of 
these dimensions. What is .surprising, -however, is tflb consistent 
difference noted for all the groups between the rank order of the 
mean weights and ratings for Security. All groups assign Secur- 
ity a high weight, while the occupations that they plan for have 
ratings for this dimension that have a rank order of 5 or 6. 
This situation does not appear to^be an outgrowth of the inter- 
dependence of the ratings ^memselves , but again' may reflect the ' 
"base rate^' (security ranksntSth in Table 11). In general, the ^ 
ratings for Secu^ty are independent of the ratings for tl)e • 
other dimensions. The one notable exceptioniis for Helping 
Others, which has a n^oderate correlation witm Security (.45). 
Leisirtre, on the other hand, which does not show a significant 
sex difference for value weights , does have a somewhat higher 
mean rating for the occupations^lanned for by typical females 
tjian it does for the other groups. • 
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Mean Value Ratings of Occup^fitions Planned for 
by Sex-Typical Groups * 



Income 
*** Prestige 
*** Indepeii4e;cM:e 
*** Helping 
Security 
Variety , 
Leadership 
*** Leisure 
*** Early Entry 



m 




MA 


A 9 ^ 


^ i n 


' ^ 3 




3.0 


2.9 < 


3.0 


3.0 


2.9 


2.1 


2.5 


, 2 .'5 . 


2.6 


2.6 


- 2.6 


3.2 


3.3 


3.2 


2.6 


2.7 




2.0 


2.2 
2.2 


2.3 



3.1 
2.6 
2.6 
2.9 
2.6 
3.1 
.2.6. 
2.5 
2.7 



^ Sex- Typical', groups formed using values. 
*** p 1 .001 



f 



3 



er|c ^ 
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Table 11 



Summary Statistics for Ratings of Occupations 
(a) Means and Standard Deviations 



Income 

Prestige 

Independence 

Helpinj^ Others 

Security'^ 

Variety 

Leadership 

Leisure 

Early Entry 



Mean 


n 

O a L/ • 


.3.35 


•1.11 


.2.53 


.97 


2.63 


.90 


2.19 


1.19 


2.53 


1.02 


2.95 


,.89 


i.29 


^ ■ 1.02 


H.29 




/2.80 


1.10 



(b) Intercorrelations 



\ 

.(1) Income 1.00 

(2) Prestige 

(3) Independence 

(4) 'Helping Others -.22 
.(5) Security 

(6) Variety 
<7) Leadership 

(8) Leisure 

(9) Earl^ Entry 

; 



. 56 


I.OQ 














.68 


.61 


1.00 












-.22 


. 10 


.10 


1.00 
.45( 1, 










-.09 


^.14 


.08 


.00 








; 34 


.43 


.63 


.42 


.09 


1.00 






. 30 


.47 


.54 


.62 


.28 


.65 


1.00 




-.26 


-.06 


-.19 


.24 


.12 


.06 ' 


.06 


1.00. 


-.58 


79 


-.67 


-.27 


.2g 




-.53 


-.02 
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, •> • Table 12 ^ ^ \ 

Value Weight Profiles for Sex- Typical Groups 









/ 






i 16 all VdJ.lic 


weignts 




" MT 




mX; 


***Income 


6.2 


6.0 


5.4 


» Prestige 


5.0 


5.0 


4.7 


** Independence 


5.7 


5.8. 


' 5.6 


***Helping 


3.8 


A. 3 


5.9 


Security ' 


6.1 


6.0 


5.7 


Variety 


3.6 


5.8' 


5.5 


***Leadership 




5.2 


4.3 


*Interest 


5.6 


6.1 


5.9 


' Leisure 


a'. 6 


4.6 


4.2 




2.6 


2.8 


- A.l 



_p = (.05 
*** p =<.001 
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Predomlnarit Sex Membership of Occupations Chosen by Sex-^^Vplcal 
and Ay^lcal Groups ^ ' V - 

^ Is of Interest to note the kinds of'^!oc'^i^^atlons chosen 
by the four groups that have been defined and classified as 
sex-typical or -atypical. For purposes of this section, "chosen" 
Is defined as the first occupation selected In Mf^nning. "Kl^ds 
of occupations" ate represented by a three-way dlassiflcatlon ac- 
cording to predominant sex membership In each SIGI' occupation, ^ 
(P^ta In SIGI Include percentage of women in^ach occupation/) , . 
More specifically, , occupations with 66% or n^^Hfcwomen were de^(kr , 
nated Predominantly Femg^le; 33% or fewer wom^^Predomlnantly 
Male; between 33% and 66% women. Neutral, ) 

According to these demarcation points, 60% of the 155 occu- 
pations In^ SIGI at the time of the study were found to be Pre- 
domlnanlEly Male (M) , 22% Predominantly Female (F) , and 18% Neu- 
tral (N). \ . ^ ' I 

\ , , 

Table 13 shows these percentages as the "base" for each of 
th^ ^ree occupational classifications. As a rough Indicator of ^ 
an e3<pected distribution, this "base" provides a context for 
reading the frequency of choice of each kind of occupation (M, F, 
or N) by each of the four groups, when the groups are formed on 
the basis of values, as described previously In the first section 
of Findings, Part 2: ' , ^ 

' It is clear from Table 13 that there are notable differences ^\ 
in the kinds of occupations (classified by *s ex membership) chosen 
by the four groups (cl^assi f ied by values prof iles) . These dif- 
ferences are in the direction that WoMd be anticipated. For ex-- 
a|iple, typical malesoverwhelmingly^ plan for occupations that are* ; 
Predominantly Mal^-^3% of them making this, choice , compared with 
a "base" of 60%, They tend to Ignore occupX^ip^s ' that are Pre- 
dominantly Female (6%9 . Typical Females, on. the other ^and,^tend 
to choose Predominantly Female occupatlons-::>^r±^ compared with a 
base of 22%. The choices of the other two groups , atypical tnales 
and females ten4 tV^^^d more closely matching the hasp. 

Summarizing o^lher major b^tween-group differences , we find 
that: (1) typical inales plan J[or more M and fewer N , occupations 
than atypical males do; (2) typical females plan for more bccupa- 

^ tions that are F and fewer occupations that are M than do atypical 
females; (3) the distributions for atypical males and atypical 
females are quite similar, with distributions for each group show- 
ing movement away.from the extreme position of other "typical" 
counterpart el|K/ard\Lhe "bage" distribution; (4) the difference 
between the two female groups in choosing F occupations (41^-18%= 
23%) is grcatef^than the difference between the two male groiips 

\fn choosing M occupations (81^ - 65% = .18%). (Bear in mind that 
the base, is 22% for the F occupations a^d^60% for M occupations.); 
and (5) females with atypical values -j^ofiles exceed typical fe- 
males in tendency to choose M occupations by a rathei: wide margin 
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(54% vs. ib%/>. The two male groups do not .differ so noticeably 

'in choosing^ occupations (10% vs. 6%) , jjuit atypical males are '^^^^ 

^ite a bit 'Ihore^ikely than typical majfll to choose N occupa- ' 

tions (25% vs. 11%),. 

Table 14 gives a listing of th*e occupations cciiresponding 
to the lumbers presented in Table 13. . - * ^ 



^ Table 13. 

' Kinds of Occupations Selected in PLANNING 
by Four Groups Classified by Values 

(Niimbers in parentheses are percents of column total^) 



C;roup 



•g ■ 

iJ Predominantly 

2. . Male 

3 ^ (Base=60%) 
o 
o 

Predominantly 
a, Fentftlc 
:2 (Baae«22Z) 

s 



MX 



Neutral 
'.CBasq=18:^) 



1-A 



MA 



J 



FT 





39 


.yfi7 (65) 


\ (30) 


22 7 (52) 


(6) 


13 (18) 


7 (10) 


76 (^1) ; 


102 (2A) 


(11) 


20 (28) 


18 (25) 


5^ (29) 


103 (2A) 




72 
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Table 14 




/ 



Pklf^OMINANT LY MALb 

ACCOUNTANT (B ) . 
ACTUARY * 
LERTISING CUPY><RT* 
^ AftCMl T£i&:^^,3 ) 

AVIUM ICS tet+J^C?) 
OANK OFF ICek ( 3 ) - . 
BOTANIST ' ' 

CHEMICAL h(NGINEe^^ (A.) . 
CIVIL tNGl!4EFR( 2) 
CLtRCY ^ ^ 

COMPUTtR PKOGRAMNLR 
D€NT1ST(3) 

LLtCTR ICAL/EL P.C T'^ON ICS( 3> 
C LCCTKUN ICS TFCH. ( 2 ) 
MRbF IGHTLR 
FLIGHT ENGINFEK 
FURESTER(2) 
GEOGRAPh^ER 
GEULUGiST 
HOSPI TAL ADM IN. 
INDUS^TRIAL tNGl^jELM 
LABOR RELATIONS SPf=C. 
L AWYEK ( 8 ) 

MtCHArs; ICAL ENGINE F^ ( 3 ) 

.VUSICI AN/M'JS I C TlACHFR 

DCt ANUGR APHER 

PHYSIGIA.^ (A) 

PHYSICIAN ASST. 

PILOT ^ 

PGL ICb (JKH ICF^* 

POL I T i GAL SCIENTIST 

PRGUUC TT-UN M ANAG*^ P 

PHYSICIST (2) 

^^ AD 10/ TV AM'>jr)u jC rv 

REAL ESTATE AGENT 

R t TAl i. STUfU MAN \k\V R 

S \ CUH I 1 I {- S [>^tiK f rM 2* ) 

SOIL CONFERVA I I f)N I ST ^ 

SYSTEMS APiAL YS T ( 2 ) 

TELbVISlurj- PK(JOI)Ctf^/OIR 

URBAN PLANNER 
' WFLOFR 

/OOLOLOGIST 
PPEOOMINAN I L Y hLMALr 

LEGAL ASST. (2) 

PhYS I C AL I Hbi? AP I S T 

SECRET ARY 

T E ACML P , hU S 1 U\- \ S 

r V ACIU f , r n M>it fjl 
N j H f R A I 

AC TOR/ AC I Kt 

CHMf>UI 
' HliTEL /MDT^.l MAr, AM '-^ 
' I NOUS TR I Al i)K> I - L ^ 

\ n TcK i HR [)t S I i,NL /r^'r. . ( 2 ) 

NEWSPAPtK KEP(^RT-R 
PSYCHULOG IS T i 3 ) 
T EACHbRf INDUSTR I -L ARTS 
TEACHER, PHYS.Ef^. ( 2 ) -161 



GROUP = FA 
PREDOMINANTLY 



MALb 



' K i/f»r R A I I »^ 
'MlM^l MAN A<. 



ACCOUNTANT( 2 ) 
ACTUARY(3) 

ADVERTI SINgIcuPYvJRT. 
BANK OFFICER 
BOTANIST 

CIVIL ENGINEER . 
DRAf TER ^ • 

, ECONOMIST / 

ELECT R^CAL/eLECTRONI(!fs 
"'"^^LECfKONICS TECH. 
FOR^Ste^' 

I N DU S T R TAL - 0 fiSli GN E R 
lNDUSj[RIAL Eji^TINteR 
LAWYER(5) 
LABOR RELATPONS SPEC. (2), 
0CEAN0GRAPHER(2 ) 
OPTOMETRI ST 
PERSOIJ^NEL INTERVIEWER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
PHYSICIAN (2) 
POLICE OFFICER 
POLITICAL SCIENTIST 
PRODUCTION MANAGEJR 
PUBLIC^ HEALTH SPEC. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS WORKER 
PURCHASING AGENT ' v 
RETAIL STORE MANAG^^R (2) 
VET^R INAR IAN ^ ^ 

ZGOLOLOGIST( 2 ) • 
PREDOMINANTLY FEMALE 

DENTAL HYGIEN I ST( 2 ) 

FL IGHT AT TENDANT ( 2 I 

LEGAL ASST.* 

MEDICAL RECORDS ADMIN. 

MODEL 

, NURSb , RbGlSTERtn(? I 

fiCCUPAT lUNAL THE RAP I ST 
PHYSICAL THERAPIST 
'TEACHER, SP^EC. ED. 
TEACHEKtBUSlNESS 

NEUTRAL ' 

ACTOR/ ACTPES5 
' -COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
HOTEL /MOTEL MANAGER 
INTERIOR DES IGNERZ-WC . ' 
INTERPRETER/ TRANSLATOR ( 2 ) 
MEDICAL TECHNDLOGI ST 

r NEWSPAPER RE PURTE'R- 

PSYCHOLOG I ST ( ^ ) 
REHAB . COUNS ELOR ( 2 ) 
SCHOOL COUNSELOR ( ) 



Table lA ((:uMit.) 



G«OUP « MA 
, PREDOMINANTLY MALE 
ACTUARY(2) 
ACCOUNTANTU) 
ARCHITECT(2) 
A ARCH* DRAFTER/TECH. 
r ENGINEER U) 

CL£RGY<5) 

COMPl/TER PROGRAMME Yl ) 
CORRECTION 0FFICER(2) 
ELEtTRONICS TtCH.(2) 
F IREFIGHTE8 
FLIGHT ENGINEER 
FOOD SC.IENTI ST/T^CHNOL^ ^ 
/FORESTeR(i) 
j( FUNERAL OiKECTUR 
LAWYER ^ 
OCEANOGRAPHE'R 
OPTOMEFRrST 

PERSONNEL INTbRVIEWER(?) 

PHOTOGRAPHER ( 3 ) 

PHYSICIAN! 2) 

PHYS-fi^IST 

PILOT 

RETAIL STORE MANAGER 
TEACHER, Hi ST /see .STUD. 

i::- ' television producfr/oik 

veterinarian 
predominantly femalb 

hume economi st( ? ) 

lfgal^/asst. 

MODEL- I 2 ) . , 
NURSING ASSI bTANT 
TEACHER tPRf SCHOOL 
NEUTRAL 

ACTOR/ACTRESS 

. CHEF/COOK 
COMPUTER UPtKATOK ' 
I-NTERPRETEK/TR ANSL A TOR, 
PSYCHOLOG I ST ( 6 ) 
rehab: COUNSELOR 
SCHOOL COUNSELOR ( 4 ) 

' SOC I AL WGRKt R 

TEACHER , I NDU-STR I AL AR T S 
TEACHER , VUC . / TF Cf^ • 
' SOCIAL WOKKeK 



CROUP^F T 

PREDOMINANTLY MALj 
^" ACCOUNTANT( 

actuary(2 j 

advertising copyk^rt. 
' Auto mechanic 
( banx officer 

^ CHEMICAL' bNGI.NEER' 

CLERGY 
. COMPUTER PROGRAMMER 

CORRECTION OFFICEftO) 

DEI^TI ST(2 ) 

FOOD SCIENTI ST/TbCHNOL. 

FORESTER(^ ) 

^INSURANCE AGLNI 

LANDSCAfc>E ARCHIT^^CT 

LAwYtK( A ) 

MACHI NIST 

MARKET RI^SEARCHER 

NURSERYMAN/LANDSC'APER 

OPTICIAN 

PERSONAiEL INTFBVIEWERt?) 
♦ PHOTOGRAPHER ( b ) 
PHYSrCIAN12> 
PHYSICIAN ASST. (4) 
POL ICS OFF ICER 
POLITICAL SCIENTIST 
PUbLIX: RELAT IONS 'W<?RKER 
PURCHASING AGFiMTi2) 
RETAIL STORE MANAGf R( ?) 
SOI L CONSfcRVAT I ON I S T 
TELrVl^IUN PRODUCtR/Qlrt ( ? 
VETtR INAR I AN( ?) * 
PKEUOMINAiM] LY FEMALL 
ACCOUNTING CLERK 
eANK TELLER 
% DANCER/ DAWCING TE'ACHFR 

DENTAL ASSISTANT(2) - 
DENTAL HYGIENISTU) 
DIETIT IAN 

EEG TECHN0L0GIST(2 ) 
■ FLIGHT ATTENDANT(5) 

HOME* ECONOM 1ST 
LEGAL ASS T . ( 7 ) 
MEOICAL LAH. TECH. (2) 
ME[)ICAL RE-CO-ROS ADMIN. 
NURSE, L ICENSED PkAC . 
NUkSL , REGIS T ERLD ( 9 ) 
OCCUPATIONAL THE RAP I STI S) 
PHYS ICAL THERAP I S T 
PECLPT I ONI s r ( n 
SHCIAL ^ERVICf- Ainf(^) 
ShCKE I AR Y ( 6 ) 
S PE cCH P A I M. / AUIJ I Dl . ( 2 ) 
r L AGht K , L L L M . SCKUJflL ( S ) 
\ F ACHe f^f'E Ni,L I oh /I A^JG . 
r t AChEK , F L;Rb ( AN(/. 
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TbACHEK , PKbSCfUjCJL ( S ) 
FEACHFK , SPEC .bO. ( 6) 



lA (cont.) 



GROUP = FT 



NEUTKAL 

CLOTHING OeSl'GNEK 
COMPUTER OPERArUK 
FINE ARTIST/PVTART TEACH(?) 
FLORIST/FL,ORAL D06 . 
HOTEL/MOTEL MANAGER(2) 
INTERIOR PESIGNER/nEC.(6) 
. INTERPRET ER/tRANSLAT0R(2) 
MtCnCAL TECHNOLOGIST!?)' 
□ PEftATING KOU^l TtCH.(7) 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 7) 
RECREATIC^ WORKER 
REHAB. C0UNSFL0R(5) 
SCHOOL COUNSPLORC?) 
. SOCIAL WORKERO) 
TEACHER, ART( 2 ) 
TEACHER, MATH. 
TEACHER ,PHYS. ED. 
X-RAY TEC^NOLOGISTC 2)'' 

J . 



CHAPTER VI' 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



1 



In this chapter, at the r'TstCSf some sacrifipe in under- 
standing of context, each discrete finding has been classified,' 
numbered consecutively, and stated as concisely as possible. 
These number^s will serve as short hand references in the con- ^ 
eluding discussion. Chapter VII. 

^" ^E^indings from IVo-Way ANCOVAs 

Values . 1/ No significant main or intei\action effects., 
were foundA for the number of Values Games plaj/ed (END5) , the 
ratio of ir\consis tent to consistent value ratings as manifest 
in thfe game (RATIO), or in tfie standard deviation of the initial 
value j^^eights and the restricted value weights (SDI and SDR), 

2. A raain^W^ ef/ect was found in the degree to which both 
the unrestricted and restricted distributionxof value weights 
were skewed (SKEWI and "SiJEWR) . In the unrestWcted case, skew- 
ness is negative for both s^xes, but males shoy a greater pre- 
ponderance of high weights t^an do females; in the restricted * 

tase, males evidence a slight\ negative skew and .females a 
light positive skew. ; \^ 

3, There is a significant s>ex X ^variate interaction in 
the correlation between the unre^rictM) and restricted value 
weights (CORRV) , (The covariate*is the student's assessment 
of h4j her initial value status-- fNTR? . ) There are no dif- 
ferences in the correlations for stud^ts who indicate that - 
they have a general knowledge of tli^lr values. But there, are 
la^ge sex differences in the correlations of students who ilaim 
to have\very i^ttle knowledge of their values withHh^ corre- 
lation females higher than that for mal^s; the reverse is 

true if the students claim to have a good knowledge of their 
valuee^ . 



\ Iii f ormat ion- seeking • 
c) r \n L" e rac t L ve e f f e c t s 



4. There were no significant main 
with respect to thd number of different 



categA^ries of questions asked by the two- se^^es in COHERE 
(//CATy. / ^ ^ 

5, Ihe total number of questions asked ih COMPARE is 
significantly greater for males than for« females (C0MP4). 



r 



6. Males make more changes than do females in their 
selection of v a^jy^ and specif legions for screeoing occupa- 
tions in LC»AT^1PL0C3) . 



■1 



7, Males select a greater number of occupations for 
examination in COMPARE (//0CC2) . .The covariate effect (INTR8, 
.assessment of knowledge of occupations) is as expected for 
findings 6 & 7 with greater activity on .tfie part of poorly 
informed students. 

Prediction . 8, ^ There is a significant main sex effect in T 
the nufober of predictions asked for (PRED2) , Males ask for more 
predictions than do females. 

9, There is also a sex X covariate interaction for PRED2 , 
where the covariate is assessment of ability to predict grades 
(iNTR9): There is little difference betwee^ the sexes among 
students who think they can predict their grades well. For 
students who cannot predict well ,. however , there ds a large 
se*x difference, with males requesting more predictive informa- 
tion than either females or males who can predict well; females 
who cannot predict well ask for fewer predictions- than females 
who can predict well. 

10. There is also a significant age effect for PRED2 : 
Older students request fewer predictions, than do younger stu- 
dents, j,^ 

11. There were no significant effetts with respect to / 
the number of questions asked about; the prediction process 
(PREDll). A significant main covariate effect was foup^d with 
untransf ormed data, which is highly skewed and inappropriate 
for ANCOVA. Students with limited ability to predict ask 
more quesrions than students who can predict better. This 
effect, however, drops beTow the level of -significance for 
the log transformed data. . " ( 

Planning > 12. Neither age nor sex has la . significant 
main effect with respect t(^ the number of ocoupatic/ns i^r 
which plans are sought (NPLN2)» Th^e is, however, a m'kin 
covariate effect, the covariate*" being .students ' assessment 
of their knowledge of plans (INTRIO). Students who ar^ un- 
certain of their preparation plafls and need help select more 
occupations in Planning th^n do students who hav^ clear know- 
ledge of their plans for preparing to enter an occupation. , 

V, "13. "Students who are uM^re about their 'plans are 
^ significantly l(^ss consistent (i.e., they have lower CONSIS 
scores) in exploring ^occupations In the SIGI subsystems than 
students who are more sure of their plans. 

Occupational choice . lA. The more confident students 
^ were of their ability to predict their grades (1NTR9, X^he 
covariate), the more likely they were to select as their • 
informed clunce in S'ri<ATr/;Y the occupation with the most 
favorable chances for ^r'ntry (PR()B2). 
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15. The more confident students were about ifheir values 
(INTR7, the covariate), the more likely they were to select as 

\ their original choice in STRATEGY the occupation that turned out 
^to have the best jj-tility (UTILl)--that is/ the largest product 

wh^n the desirability of ^ selected occupation is multiplied by 

its probability for successful entry. ^ 

(Findings 14 and 15 are for log-transformed data,) 

16. * There were no significant main or interactive eftects 
for DES> and DES2 (the- desirability sums of the original choice 
and informed ^choice occupations in STRATEGY), or PROBl (the 
probability associated with the original-choice occupation). 

17. The utility of the informed choice occupation (UTIL2) 
had a significant age main effect: Older students select as 
their informed choice more occupations with high expected utili- 
ties than do younger students. 

18. There are consistent increases in frequency of high 
scores (at ceiling of scale) from DESl to DES2 and from UTILl 
to UTIL2. < * 

19. The number of sets o f^ccupations used in STRATEGY (STR 
has a significant sex main effect and a sex X age interaction. 
Males examine more occupations in STRATEGY than females do; 
young^er and older males exhibit this behavior, but there is no 
difference between the sexes in the middle age group. 

KLnj.in^s on Val ues P r ofiles from MANOVA 

20. A two-way multivariate analysis of variance indicated 
that there are significant age and sex effects in both the un- 
restricted and restricted value profiles (VAL5 and VAL6) , but 
no significant interaction. 

21. All values'^ (except .Harly Entry for males) were con- 
sidered to be of at least :^nod4rate imprfTrtance, having been as- 
signed a mean weight of 4 or/ more in toe unrestricted case 
(VAL5). ^ "S^" ' " ' ^ 

22. For males, the three top-weighted values were Security,' >^ 
Income, and Work in a Major Field of Interest; for females, 
they were Work in a Major Field of Interest .j^Security and ■ " 
Helping Others. , » ^ 

23. LarKe sex differences were found Helping Others, 
Early Entry, Leadership, and Income. Females weighted '^Helping 
Others and Early Entry higher than males weighted them; the i:e- ^ 

ve r was t rue for Leade rsh ip and Income . • 



Somewhat sm.iller but stLll significant differences were 
foiuKl for Work in a Miij'or Fi>/l d of Interest and Independence. 
Fomalt^hi wei^;hted InteVest Field higher and Independence'i lov^r ^ 
than male^; weighted them. V . . ^ 
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25. No significant sex differences were found for Prestige, 

Security, Variety, and Leisure. \^ 

» ' . 

26. Only Early Entry^and Independence have significant age 
dif £\h:ences . Older students weighted Independence highest, and 
the mMdle group weighted it lower than did either of the other 
two grd^aps Mean weights by age 'group for Early Entry, on ^he 
other hand, were' linear; it was. weighted highest by the oldest 
students, next bf^e middle group, and lowest by the youngest 
group. . 

27. Except for Independence and Earl^r Entry, there is no 
clear trend between age and valu'G means. Age, though a . significant 
factor, peems to exert a smalier influence on occupational values 
than -do^s, sex. - ^ . 

28. Between-group distances (i.e., the squared differences 
between over-all group means of the 10 value weights in the unre- 
stricted case (VA^))were very small for six age-sex groupings. " 
The sex group3 are (1) male 18 and under, (2) male' 19-24, (3) male 
25 and over, (4) female 18 and under, (5) female 19-24, and (6) 
female 25 and, over. 



ST- 



29. -Wheil within^group distances are computed by <>,rem(^ving the 
effect of the total number of points that individuals distributed^ 
a definite sex cluster emerges. Smaller rd'istances appeared between 
age groups witiiin a sex than between sexj groups within an age cate- 
gory.. The youngest' females (Group 4), however , 'we'^re less distantirfL 
from th^ male groups thd'n the older females were. ^ 

DisjrijTiinant Analysis of Values 
\ * I ^ 
] 30/: A discrimiu^t analysis usirtg the 10 value weights, reveals 

t^ discriminants^^ that^ccount for mosjt o^ the trace — 66% for the 
first and 21%/'for the s^econd.' The^ fi^st cortsis t^ chiefiy of Helpljig^ 
' Others dnd ^rly Entry versus Leadership and Income. This discrimv- 
naht clearl^ differentiates the sexes. • , ' 

1 ' ' . 

. 31 . T1t>^" main contributors to the second discriminant 
' v. "dependence versus Security , ^which dif f ereiritiates the 2^ 
age groups from^'the younger age groups. There is, howy 
^ ^better d&scriminatiofi between the srixes than between 

^ 32. ^The gr"el*test discrimination on the'^sex discriminant is 

'between Group 1 (males 18 and under) and Group 5 Cfemales 1^-25), 
with an overlap of abou^t A8%. The greatest discrimination on the 
age descriminant between Group 1 (mal^s 18 and under) and Group^ 3 
(males '25 and over), with an ovtltlap of about 66"%. Theyoungest 
female ^^'-^P is t\ti^ closest of the female groups to the mkle groups. 

*§yK In the discriminant analyiks. Security appears more prp^in^ 
iient as a contributor to' age contrast than might have been expected 
from the uniVar late tests on values fol lowing the MANOV/j./^ 

^34. Security ijs nqt as clear-cut a dis^iminator of age for 
females as for male^. If Ithe age grofips for a sex are ranked by the 
^weight they assigne/l to Security, the order for males would be 
youngest , middle , oldes t , wi th the younges t ^giving the highes t 
weight. For females, however, the' order would be middle, youngest, 
oldest. ^' ' • . ♦ ^ . 




/ 
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35 • When the discriminant analysis is extended to 27 variables 
^including the 10 value weighty), again two discriminants emerge 
that account for a latge portion, of the trace (56% for the first 
discriminant, 16% for thfe "second) . The first, whicK diff^jr^tiates 
sex, Consists of low gl^aaes in high school . English and high weights 
on Leadership-,, on the one- hand, «gid Helping Others and Early Entry 
on the other, 'Et^^^econd discriminant, which tends to^ dif f erentiate 
age, consists of the values Security and Interest Field versus 
Early Entry, Independence, and UTIL2 (the utility or combined de- 
nirabil ity-probabi!?Lty of the informed-choice occupation designated 
in STRATEGY). : " ' 

36 . Comparison of the two discriminant ^analyses reveals that 
in general-^the ^values domain accounts for age/sex group separation. 
I^e addition of English grades helps discriminate sex-^and th^^^cid- 
dition of UTIL2 helps discriminate age, but the other«/ variables do 
not! contribute much. 




37. Waleness seems to^ be characterized by f^eadership and High 
Income in 'the values domain, low grades in, high* school English in 
the academic domain, and. high information-seeking ^ctivit^es (//L0C3, 
//0GO2. and STR) in t^e CDM domain. 

38. Femaleness seems ^o be characterized *by the vaJueA Helping 
Others and Early Entry and by a more normal distribution jffT value 
weights than that evidenced by the males. 



Interests and Consistency of Occupational Plans 

= 39. There is a significant rejlationship between sex and, choi^^e 
of interest field (VAL3) . More males chose the Scientific field 
(26%) than any other field; female^- chose ^the Personal Contact field 
(35%) more frequently thafh any other fielrf. ^ Pref.ei^ehce far the ^ 
Ste-entific, TechoologicaT. , and Administr^ive fieO^ds is stronger 
anj^g males than /females . Preference for Personal Contact, Verbal , ^ 
and ?testhetic fields is stronger /among females than flfeles. The 
greyest sex differences are in tne Scientific and Personal Contact 
;•, Vl-tbt- raaaQ3 pref ertrj^jo^ and t^maled^he latter. 

sexes i large percentages of students selected in 
[fNG_^(^^^RAt'5iGY Qccupatiotfis thjat were in the field of interest 
illy^Sie&^tiated in VALUES^ Thq degr^^of consistency f?ll off 
/the V^^al^arid Aesthetic ^fields , perhaps*^ in part because 'SIGI 
(tains a""' smal.lfjy|)ropt)rt J^n^f occupations . in those fields than 
in the others and^pferhaps in part because of the relatively poor job 
market in those fields. 

For all fieldfe^, there is' a strong consistency in. the sel 
it^est field'' for PLANNING ^nd for STRATEGY. If students 
BANNING the field originai;y chosen in VALUES, they 
depart from it in STRATEGY; if they were consistent 
in .?b0iN?NG^^r^^y oontinued the consistency Into STRATEGY. This 
b^t^Hency is' apttarently unrelated to sex. > 
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42^ There is no significant relationship between sex^and the 
selection of^"sanie" or 'Mif f erent''mcc5upations in STRATEGY (inde- ' 
pendent, of the choice made in PLANNING). ' ' ^ • 

A3«- For both rn^les and females', se^parately, therfe is no re- - 
lationsbip between interest field and the selectionrof '*same" or , 
"different" occupations fh STRATEGY. / V • ^ 

44-. If the interest fields most- preferriea by the two sexes 
(Scientific for males and Personal^ Contact for females) are viewed, 
separately, Ifc apparent that for femaXes, but not males ,. there 
isK a signiLifcantnrelationship between preference for one-of these 
two interest 'fields and the selection t)f occupation in STRATEGY, ^ 
Females wHo'^prefer the Personal Contract fiel^ are more likelyf.to 
choose an occupation in STRATEGY that is consistent with their 
1^ interest fie^d 'choice thafh ^re females who prefer the Scientj^tic 
interest field. ' , i W / ' - ^ ' 

»/ 



45. Students whoy^hooscpaft^ccupatiion in STRATEGY tliat'lies 
wi/chin their de§ignat^d7ii^jE^est^ield had tended to weight the * 



ilue Interest Field 
/sistent occupation 



ligher than did students\who ^choose an incon- 
STRATEGY. This finding applies to bbth sexes 



De^^^ability of^cctipat 

46. If desirability ^jg^uras ^r 
in SIGI usingr, first, the Tnean va 
the ^ean value weights forfemal 
^highest sums are the same for b 
(The value Interest Field is exc^ 



its^ rating' associated with 



Occupations 
nd, second, 
itKlthe ^ 
same order . 
:he computaiti^on because 
:ield.) Thq\rQ -least 
the average ^mile and 



ute'^d 
' weigh t)E 
the 10 
sexes an|c 
ed from 
a /particular 

desirable occupations are' also tne same foi 

the average female, although their rank omer^J^ slightlyV different . 
The most desirable occupations , -/star tingXith the highest/^ ar^^ 
lawyer , physician , psycholo^gist , \ dent IkJ^ teacher ^ocaticm^ 
teacher e lementary /secondary , polrit^^je^ scientist ,'teacljer\spec,ial 
Education j^|teterinarian, and sp^^<r^p\atholog^ist^ Tfie^jLeast desirable, 
in order ^^male^ ranking with^,^eAowest fir5t,'are keVpunch opera^toK, . 
modelf stenogjfcapher, ''typist, ykvionics, -technician, lihrary technician,^ 
compfuter operator, medical raborStory' technician, receptionist, ^nd ^ 
accounting clerk. / ^ ^ — 

47. For the most desirable occup^ibns, desirabil i.ty sums for 
the average male wert consistently higher tft^n those f^pr the* average 
feihale (3.4 t^ 5.1 points).. For the least desirable >cjfccupat4ons the 
differences tended to be mucl;! smaller^(0.1 to 1.1 -points), and for 
four, occupations the sums for the average female were slightly^^ighfer 
^than ..those for the average ma^. Thes-e differences are due thVi 
^fact that the most desirable oc^rtipations rate high on Income, ^nd "'^^s^ 
low on Early 'Entry, whereas the l/eas t -desirable occupations rate lovf'\ 
on Income and high on Ear^y Entry^^ Sirice^^ males tend to weight InVome 
higher and Early Entry lower than Vlo females, .these cjif f et^i^i^nces are' 
ejected. It i^-^apparent that, wheft int;orests are excluded, the 



] 



dif- 



f-erences between fi)vdif"age value weights "for t lie two sfexos' have 
'^tdLvely little effict On which occupations fa 



i^e*desirabl 



/ 



np. the exti-emt's 
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Sex"Typi-c&l> and Sex-Atypical (^roTupfe r > - 

. •■■ ^ T r ~ 

48 n Since the sexes ditfered in their responses to many pf» 
. 'the variables- in the study, ^It was possible to use these yjariables 
< as predicJ:ors oiS^sex typicality and to divide the sampl^ Into four^. 
•V\ groups, male-typ\cal (MT) , male-atyp^ical (MA) ,• female-typical (JFT)^ 
Vand f ipmale-atypical (FA),, ^/hen the division is based upon^va!J.ues ' 
)Hertf)l^g Others, Leadership Early Entry and Income as ^he predictors. 
7 72% of, the females and'^0%^{ the ^ m^es^ fall into th'eir sex-tVOid^tl^ - ' 
>/ category- -When the . di\/lsion is ba3^d upon 5' out o'f 1^ activlj||i^ 
Variables, ajs predictors, 67% of the fejpaales and 52%'K5f the males */ 
fall into tiheir sex-typicar^ategpry . . » r^- / , , 

' ^ ^ .... ' K 

, ■ Interes ts ■ 4^. Differences between the sexes with respect 
to choicfe of interest" fieltk (males prefer Scientific, females Per- 
sonal-Cohtact) ' are largely duetto the' sex-topical groups«^(MT and 
FT). Relationships between se!x and interest fielci that Hpld true 
for the sex-typical groups\pf^erl do not hold for the sex—atypical 
^groups. , . For example, while jttre over-all difference between MT and FT 
in interest preferences i^yVery 'sighi£ican1: , there are ho s-ignificant 
fiif f erenc^JBjfcfween MA and FA and b^ptween ?JA and .FT. • 

50. Typ^^gfc^ity is related to the overfall ,dis trlNi,utlpn of in- 
terest field preferences for males .but riot^ for females. 



51. 



the sexes, 



D^ist.ributibtls in' typicality, are most useful when, focus e(^' 
erest field preferences trfat mos t sharply,' (iif f erentiate 
The difference betweeij^ the MT ana MA groups, tends to 
parallel the 'dif f ere;nces^be tween the sexes. The- larger differences 
' ■ ftr s in preferences for Scientif Tc ,^«'Pe];sonal Contact, and Ae'sthetic 
fields-, with MT ..preferring the Scletitffic, and MA the , Personal Con- 
tact ahd Aesthetic. Similar differences are found' between nh'e 
RT' ari^' FA groups, wj,t^a larger proportion of at?yplcal females pre- 
ferring the S^cient^f ic ,£i^ld and a larger proportion of typical 
> f^mal-^s the Personal ^CqhtaQt. ^ . ^ . . 

Ihformatioiflt- seeking . 52^ The -categories • of questions asked 
'in COMPARE had\imilar ranks in popularity across all founl -groups V- , 

53 Signif iJj;ant dif f erences^ are found, nevertheless, between ^ 
the sejC^a^ with -regard to the categorie3 of <fuesjt:i*6ns sheeted for 
occupational ii\formation in CO^^^^ARE. Males, nfore than females 
ask questions about Income, Cotiditicrns of Work, and Opportunities 

* ^nd Outlpok. 'Ahere were no significant sex differences in the num- 
- ber of cjuestioHE asked about'. Definition ^and Descripti6n; Education, 

Trai't^ing, and Otiher Requirements; o^ Personal Siatis factions . 

Valu'es, for occilp^tiona selected . ^^^r^.Whep the meaQ val^ue . 

• fj^ratings (exclusiye of Interest Field) are computed , fox the' occupa- 

tions that students choose in PLANNING, l1i;Lghly significant diffXr- 
ences ^etweeri the four' groups (MTf, MA, .FA, and FT) are fiundv^bn In^^ 
y come , 'yPrestvLge , Independence, Helping Others Leisure , /md Early 
Entry. 'No significant differences are ' f ound_on the mean ratings of 
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Security; Variety, and Leadetship. Males and atypical fel!la*les plan 
for occupations, with highest ratings on .Variety, Income, Pi^stige, 
and Independence and lowest ratings on Early fentry, Leisure,' and ^ 
Helping Others!^ Typical fJfcales plan for occupatio^ns with' highest 
^ratings on Variety, Helpif^ Others, and Early Entry; Leisure and 
Income have the lowest ratings. For each of the- six value dimen- 
sions that exhibit significant group differetices^ the two typical 
groups (MT axid FT) have the extreme m^an ratings . The progression 
tends tp ru^ MT, FA, MA, FT, with the ^wd atypical group.f tending 
to be Vc^osei?" to typlci^l males than t\) Cyi>icdl females, and with 
the two typical groups farthest apart o 

55,, For three of the four values dimensions k^^c^I In classifying 
' for typicality (Helping Others, and Karly En tiry^ . associatetl wl th 
females'; Leadership and High. Income, assQ.ciated>'wi,th males), there, 
is a close correspondence between the patterns of value ratings of 
occupatipns chosen in PLANNING, and valud[i weigh t*^ assignedvl^y the 
fbut^roups. (a) Occupations plafinfed tor by ty^^ic^l' males and 
atypical females offer very significantly greater opportunity ■ for 
, Income than do .ocfcupa'tlons planned far hy^ typioal" females and. * ^ 
atypical males. ' (b) Typical females ,\ Co a greater eittent 'thanA^ 
students In the other grbtips , ■ plan for occupations tl^at offer op- 
portunity for hjfil^ing' ofl\ers atypical ''n^les , as compared with.,' 
typical males^, Kl§o tend 'to pursue occupatlcjhs r^ated high* on Help- 
ing Others. (Q TypicaJ females ^re the . only group who plan for 
occupations with aXhlgh mean ratlhg on .Early Entry. (d|) The mean » 
y.ajue ratings for the fourth value. Leadership, tlowen^ij," show "^1 it- 
tie di^^fferente^ across groups.'^ The" reasons for*^this anomaly are not 
entirely cl^eaf. • ' 

56*. The mean value -ratirtgs £or J'restige show signLC leant group- 
differences even though the groups did not differ ip the weight they 
asslgnieid t© that value in the Values system. This phenomenon may 
be^the result of the intercorrelation of Prestige with Early Entry 
(wheri**. t^gv. correlation is high negative) ,^and with Income and Inde- 

"pen^dente -tvhere the correlations are high positive). 

■"i . ^ ' 

*/57, /{She mean value r;atings of the planned-for occupations orT""^ 
Variety and Security also fail to show' differences in the four 
group means, a phenomenon that is consistent with the mean value 
weights of the gfoups. Even though all groups assigned Security a 
high weigh t,' however , they did not salect' occupation^ for planning 
with high ratings. on that value. I.^M'^ire, cm the i>tlj^r hand, .which 
does not show a signil Leant sex ciiifereni'e on" valne '^^gbts, doe^ ^ 
have a significantly higher mean rating for the occupat\mi.s planned 
for by'typi,ra] females than it cioe-.s" for tlfe other g^iip^^ 

Se^ membership of g^ccupations selected, .^ , . ' ' ■ 

58.. Typical males overwhelmingly chpose as their fifs^ ael^c^ 
Cl'on In PLANNING occupatipnsi that are c^ass-if led as^ predomjnantly ^ 
.male on th-e basis of>^the {Proportion oT workers ' in tl^e occvi-pat ion ' ' 
who are mal es » Al though fi07., of the Occupations in SICJl ^re clasS'i- 
f led. pflredomina.n t ly ma] c , 837 .^of tfhe MT grbup chose such occupations. 



. Oflly 6^ of the MT group chose a predominantly female occupation, 
although 22/. of the.SIGI occupations are so classified. Typical 
females. -Jiend to .choose predominantly female occupations, 41 % 
of th^m making that choice, vhereas only 107. chose predominaAtly 
male occupations. * • ■> 

■59. ' Typical males pla^r for mouse predominantly male and fewer 
.sexually neutral occiipations than atypical males do. 

60. Typical females plan for more predominantly female and 
fewer p^redominantly male occupations thtfn atypical females dp. - 

61. me .distributions for the two atypical groups are quite ■ 
Similar, with -distributions for each group showing movement away 
from the extreme positions of the "typical" groups and toward the 

spv'™ ""k"' Ji-tribution^of occupations in SIGI with respect" to ^ 
sex membership. ^ ^ r 

62. The difference (in percentage points) between the two 
female groups in choosing predom^i«:ly female occupations 

(41/ - 18% - 23%) is ,grea-ter th^n. difference between the /two 
.m|le groups in choosing predomJ.nantly.jw*le. occupations (83% j- 

-^18°^)- This finding must be viewAiMn .the context that only 
22/ of the occupations in SIGI (the pool, from which selection is • 
made) are. c^iassed ns predominantly female, whereas .60% are classed 
a.s predominantly ||ile. 

6 5. Kemales wiLlt atypLcai values pr^ofiles exceed typical 
females iir tendenpy to choose predominantly male occupations by a 
rather wide margin (54% vs. 30%). The two male groups do not dif- 
ter^so noticeab-ly in choosing predominantly female -occupations 
(10% vs. 6%), but atypical males are^ considerably more likely than 
typical males to choose sexually neutral occupations (25% vs. 11%). 



CHAPTER VII ' 
DISCUSSION 



An Important point to bear in. mind is* that .the findings in 
tliis s^udv-tire based on coLIg^g^ students observed in the act of 
making career decisions ► These observations are 'not to be con- 
fused with responses derived from surveys of people who may or 
may not be actively engaged in career decision-making (GDM) at 
the time they are questioned. The ^ta were collected unob- 
s'trusively — indeed, automatically, b} 
of students' interaction with SiGl. 



the computer in the course 
Thus, our observations have 



been made through a window In the CDn- process^ The variables are " 
elements in that. process, not made-up answers co questions that , 
may or may not. have been salient to the respondent . 

. Among the Variables are values prof iles ,. interest preferences 
and* behaviors Involved in information-seeking, predicting, planning, 
and using decision rules to evaluate occupations for choice. 
The study is descriptive rather than an '^^perimental testing of hypo- 
theses. It contrf>ls for initial status of individuals as they ^ 
bark on a formal, systematic proces^. It compares age and s4 

groups on a large number of variables ^describing similarities anc 
differences. In addition, sex- typical and sex-atypical groups are 
defined fgr each sex". These 'derived-group comparisons help to il- 
luminate a number of the sex differences and similarities found. 
Before deal ing- with sex dif f e^rences ,> however, it may -be useful to 
comment briefly on inter-group similarities, effects of initial 
status, and *age differences. Not every finding will be discussed 
here. Since . f iridi'ngs have been described and enumerated in the ^ 
two previous ' chapters , it would be redundiPfit merely to reiterate^ 
them and t,edious .to^expatiate on those that are notWjiBportant 
enough" to warrailt further discussiorit ' ^ 

- • 

Inter-Groxip Similarities and Overlap < ^ 

A, major concluS'ion which jnight be overlooked just because it 
is so obvious waxrants. mention first'. Since this ^study focCises / . ./ 
on age and sejx differences , it. would be easy to los^ sight of the>aV" 
many similarities between groups in CDM, reflected in a large nunfw 
ber of the findings (1, 4, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, . 16, 18, 21, 25, ,27, 
'28, 36, 40, 4l, 42, 45, ^^ 47, 52, 55,' 57^). The main point of . « 
tliese findings is'^ to j us-t^» *'sex-6lind" guidance. Notwithstanding^ 
sig^nificant sex differences that were^found, students ' from e\/'ery 
age-rsex group found the structure and process of CDM embodied" in ^ 
SIGI quite relevant and congenial. Their interactions with, various • 
subsystems were not strikingly divine tive. Both sexes showed ^' 
similar consistencies between intSests and occujfjBtions chosen; J 
tended to select qccupat ions of equal ti^irability', probabi^^ity , 
and utility; and the profile of mean values weights for e.ach sex ' 

* ' ' ^ ^ - 

Numbers refer . trt correspondingly numbered "Findings" in Chapter ' 

VI. ' • ^ . 



(excluding the weights for Work In Ma'jor Field of Int-erest) would 
Identify the sam^ lists pf ten "most desirable" and ten "least- 
desirable" occupations. Th,us , there [Is no apparent' justification 
for' routing males and females to distinctive guidance "treatments" 

«. the basis of se^. . ^ 

CDM is a highly indivldtialistfc enterprise, and indltidual 
differences are ubiquitous. But these variations ate often inde- 
pendent of group membership,. -Even wh^ki significant cfLfferences 
are found between groups^ ther^ is always cor^iderable over-lap. 
Thus, college students of differer\t: ages and sex are not making 
career decisions in grossly different waysi -Some* members o'f e^ch 
age-s,ex group resemble some members of other groups" in the CDM pro- 
cess . ' . , 

In some instances, similarities -may be attributed to de\A„»lop- 
ment of understandings and' competencies that Kenerally* result from 
use of SIGI. For example, the consastent £n4rease in frequency of- 
high scores trom DESl to DES/ and from UTILl to UTIL2 (finding 18) 
is clearly function of systematic conslderatiort qf desirab'ili- 
. ties^ probabilities, and dec;isiori rules associated with a set of 
occu'pations , •The exercise th/at intervenes between* the first and 
second scare in each instanp^ has had a leavening effect. All 
students"have been helped ^o discover the extent to which each oc- 
cupation provides the configuration of rewards and .satisfactions' 
that best fit their individual profile of values and'have learned 
to balance rewards and risks. Consequently, there is 4 notable 

gain In the number of "ceiling" scores for all students regardle§s 
of age or sex. (Obviously, la^e numbers of scorfs at the "ceili,ng 
of a scale tend to constrain findings of differences betveen groups 

Effects of -Init i al Status . ^ 

As would be ex-pected, covariate effects were sometimes found 
in^ the absence of hge or sex'effects. This simply means that in 
certain respects' initial §tatus vis-a-vis CDM may affect CDM be- 
haviors regardless of age or sex. For example, students who .,re- 
garded themselves as poorly informed abqut occupations, when they 
entered the interaction with SIGI engaged in more information- \ 
seeking activity than students. who felt well informed (7), Those 
who did not initially know how to predict grades asked more ques- 
tions aboitr prediction than those who did (11) , and those who wexe 
at the outset uncertain of plans explored a greater number and 
variety o f /qccupations in Planning (12, 13). By the same tok^n; 
the students who we re relatively confident of their ab ill ty to pre- 
dict, grades were more likely to choose in STRATEGY the occupation 
with the most favorable chances for entry (lA). Tho^e who 
that they knew t]0pij: values well were mojre likely tq^, select 
their initial choic^^ in STRATEGY the occupation wifeh' th]e .+iighell 
utility (15). This effect did not carr'y over the fincTl ch<^ice 
(<3TIL2) because of the "ceiling" effeerr mentioned aboVe^ (atfout two 
thirds of all students scored at the "celling" on UT-:^L2)> J This 
ceiling phenomenon, as -pointed out above, if3 attributable to the ^ 
trea'tment, and tends to wash out effects of initia"! stat.usv 



^ Age -Olffe'rences * 

In general', interpretations of findings on age differences ^ 
and similari'tie^s must be handled in such gingerly fashion that 
they ^re .probably not worth the space and trouble to discuss. 

One liitiitation may be the classification system used. Stu- 
dents classified themselves in orne of three categories by age : 
18 and undajK:, 19 to "24; and 25 and over. Perhaps a larger sample 
and further breakdowns of the thin^ category would have provided 
additional findings of. age differences. Furthermore, it must not 
'be forgotten that tfie sample consisted of students at community 
colleges. Thus,.%he older studen*^ do not represent people of 
their age -generally-^-only those at- about the^^&ame educational 
, . stage '^as the younger^ ones . , 

h • • ' 

Given the"^e reservations, it cymes as lo surprise that age 
differences in tOM are relatively f^Jfe^not )f great magnitude, 



and' someXiraes quite difficult to ih 



MP«et .y 



For exampld", it does 



not seem particularly fruitful to sfleculat^^on- why -older stud^ts 
request fewer predictions and select, more occupjatiohs *with hi|p[ 
util:JJties^han do younger students ,(10, 17), 

An occasional age effect is^ straightforward enough to inter- 
. ' pret. The fact that Early Entry w^s weighted highest by the old- 
< e^t group, next by the middle group, and lowest by the youngest 
'C>*'group*is what we wpuld expect (26) . Older students tend to feel 
they h3ve less time to d^fpiie- to prolonged schooling; they want 

^ into' occupations as soo'iT as possible . Sometimes, however 
age effects are noC^ iiiteatr-^that /is , the 19-25 group is "out of. 
sequence/ With the younger ahd blder " sJtyd&nts . For exaniple, the 
oldest group weigh'ted- ^^Indepencliilce highe^ than the youngest did, 
1 but the middle group weighted it lower thfi did either of the 
other two groups (26), Sometimes interatMfions with sex muddy age 
distinctions. For example. Security discriminates ^ge,for males, 
but not for femalef'*'t33, 34), So age, though a statistically 
significant factor in values (20), does not al^yays se'ein particu- 
larly important or readily interpretable^ Smal^r.^^distances in 
values pHTO files appear between age groups for eacaT^ex than be-r 
tween sex gro-ups for each age category (29, Tl, 32),^ »' 

' / « 
It may, however, be of interest to note that there is a 

slight tendency for tHe youngest females to be les^ distant from 

the male, groups tlvin the older females are (29, ^iijrj.; .perhaps 

changing beliefs, Icustoms, and oppojrtunitie^ have, to exert 

eater effect on the youngest glroup ,in breaH^Lng down ster;eotypes 

and in liberating females from traditional .p^c'epplons o^, sex 

roles. We will want to see whether this tendency: becomes more 




mat4ced with* successive cohorts of "young college- students 
Sex Differences . ' ' i 

Having previously emphasized* inter-group similarities , -we 
can now. turn, without fear of l^irig misunderstbod ^ ' to .the sex - 



frl^7- 

i 33-' ■ 
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differences that did^ appear. Straightforward comparisons between 
the -sexes seem to confirm many- prevalent-^stereotypes of sex roles 
and behaviors. * • , - 



In gfeneral, ittfeles were more active and positive than females 
their CDM behaviors.- They tended t£) give ^higher weights to 
values (2), engaged in jnore occupational information-seeking (5, 
6> 7, 37), asked for more predictions (8), evalq^ted' more occupa- 
tions in STRATEGY (19, 37), and sometimes appeared to act more 
logically in respect to their initial status (3; ,9). 

^ * -The main differences between sexes in the values domain — em- 
phasising higher weights on Leade^rship and Income for males and 
on Helping Othe:^s and Early Entry for females (20," 21, 23^ 24, 30, 
37, 38) — are consistent with the stereotype of the striving male 
and the nurti^ant female. \' - * ^ 

Interest preferences were aldo tin accord with longstanding 
''cultural*expact^tlpfis: /«the Scientific fiel,d was the one most fre- 
quently chosen by males, and*' tha'Personal Contact ' field by females. 
Technological and *Administrat*lve f iel3s'^were also. more popular 
among males than ampng females, ^nd the Verbal and Aesthetic fields 
were preferred more- of4:en 'by females ^thgit?;^ males (39). Adherence'' 
to the stereotype ;^t^nded .beyopd expressloti$ of preference and 
'/into behavior; Although a high prqporfcpn' olE all students' tended 
/to choose occupations in PLANNING and i^STRATElGY that were con- 
\s,istent with their 'interest field preferences (40), females who 
preferred the Personal Contatt field were more^ likejy tihan females 
who preferred the. ScLentif ic\f ield to choose an occupation in 
STRATEGY that was consistent with their interest field preferenc 

(^^);,'; / - > f ' ' * " . ' 

- It ^.s^not surpriia^g to see these , corroborations and Sixpiple-r^ 
mentations of p?^evious ^iridings of sex dif ferencefe^ (as summarized 
in Chap^i^r III). Again, however, we must not fail to call atten- 
tion to the preponderance^ of similarities found -between the sexes 
in CDM variables. Given, fhe considerable degree ^f overlap, we 
sought to clarify the. similarities and' the dif f erergtiations by. 
further cli^sSlf icatiop of each sex into two groups. 

Sfex-T^ljl,cal uia^d Se^Atyplcal Groups 



^ W^, t^asQiied - that if Hbreotyi^es^. are in the process of 

brSl^fng do^y ^Xhatly the. change would '^not affect all members of ^ 
eacti sex. e^u^ly Im^s^^ Sqjne males and some females 

wauld.j^esponS ratn«r quickly to^the new ihf luences , others more 
slowly, it^d. still others not at all. The question then was one of 
choosing variables for classification of sub-groups to be comparted 
successively on other variables. Having often emphasized the pri- 
macy of the values domain***in CDM, oar pteference, wag to try sorting 
first-'lp values, ' Slri;ce an ^mpirlcal test' piroved this tc^ be mpre 
efficient and^more vali^ than. use gf- "activ^tty " variables, we, fol- 
lowed the procedure of ^gressing s^x onj^values, , as described' on - 



pp. 146-147, to 'identify those members of each sex whose values 
we called, for lack of better words "typical" or "atypical" of 
their sex. These sub-groups based on a composite of four values 
dimensions provide a key to sex differences and similarities on 
a substantial array of other variables. 

The two "typical" groups turn out to account for manV- of the 
sex differences.' found, and differences between the "typical" and 
"atypical" sub-groups within each sex o^ten parallel those ^between 
the sexes. For example, sex differences in choice of interest 
field are largely attribut;able to differences betVeen "typical" 
males (MT) and "typical^' females ' (FT) . There are nonsignificant 
differences in interest preferences between the "atypical " groups 
(MA and FA) or between MA and FT^4957 Focus on the interest; ■ 
fields that most sharply dif f erentiaJte the sexes <39)--Scientif ic , 
Personal Contact, and Aes the:tic-T-shows parallel 'differences between 
^^^A^^^^^^'^"^"^ "atypical" male groi^ps, with MT preferring the 
SciAtific field and MA the. Personal Contajct and Aesthetic fields 
(51). Xhere is an analogous differentiation between "typical" and 
"atypical" females, with more FA preferring the Scienti^c field 
and more FT preferring the Personal Contact field (51). ^ 

. Classification of sex-typical and -atypical groups on thl basis 
of values is enlightening not only in respect to preferences for 
interests but also in respect to further actions in CDM, such as 
the characteristics of occupations t:hosen in PLANNING. - When mean 
ratings (exclusive of Interest Field) are computed for those occu- 
pations selected in PLANNING by members of each of the four groups, 
highly significant differences dre found on Income , Prestige , In- 
dependence, Helt>lng Others, Leisure, and Early Entry (54). The two 
"typical" groups; (^MT and FT) chV)ose occupations with the extreme 
mean ratings on these six values dimensions, and n:he progression 
tends to "run MT,- KA, MA, FT, with the two "atypical" groups closer' 
to MT than -tto ^J^. Thus, we see ^an interlocking or alternation 
of sex groups, with^fetypical" females positioned between "typical" 
and "atypical" males, and "atypical" males between "typical" and 
"atypical" females,** 

In short, ?he^i4&ci,assi£icatioh of each sex by "typicality" 
is*not merely acad^^^ All four group^^ act, consistently with 
their values In anl^^Hrtant aspect of CDM— the choice of occupa- 
tions to plan for, njlft* per se does not appear to be a major barrier 
to selecting occupations* that will be instrumental in providing t\ie 
^s^iisfac tions and rewaiKis that are deemed important by each group, 
thus, "atypllcal" females, like "typical" males engage in planning 
for occupations that.^ffer good oppb.-rtunities -for high ineome , pres- 
tige, and independence. Whil^ "tyRica]^ females lead alL other 
-groups In planning f^r- occupations trhatj^ffer good opportunities 
to lu'lp others^ such occupations are as' popular with MA as with FA 

' ■ " ■ ' ' * ■ • ' ^ 

Having estabJished thal^' groupings bJfe^ on-Talwiup, rather than 
se^c alone, provide finer differentiation^ on in^erest^ preferences 
and on selection of occupa t ions yapoording to instrumentality, we ; 




next looked at occupation^ choices classified on a highly objec- 
tive, external criterion of predominant sex membership (s^ee p, 159 
for the method used). Again, the kinds of occupations chosen by 
• >the four groups are consistent with the characterization of each 
group,. "Typical" males'^overwhelmlngly chose occupations with pre- 
dominantly male membership and rarely chose either of the other 
^ two categories. The occupations with predominantly male' member- 
ship were also most popular with "atypical" females. The distri- 
butions for .^th^ two /^atypical" groups are quite similar, eacir show- 
ing mo<rement away from the "typical" group of the same sex and toward 
the "base rate" distribution of occupations iifcSIGI -with respect to 
sex membership. All but the MT group tended |l. choose occupations 
in the middle category (with a roughly balanced proportion of males 
and females) more frequently than the "base rate" might suggest. 
The occupations with predominantly female membership were most 
popular only with the "typical" females (58, 59, 60', 61, 62, 63). 
So here ag^ain we see the widest gap between the MT and FT groups, 
with the FA and MA groups ' occupying the middlje ground, 

A Concluding Word ' 

All these findings of similarities dpd-' differences among groups, 
are essentially liberating. They show ttifere i*s a precedent fdrtiipv- 
people either sex who want to escajg^fe^ from se^-role s terec>typ^|M^* 
and seek .career- satisfactions in t^ms of their own' Wlues , The'^ 
. is ample demonstration that people) are not lockfi^ intp s^x roles^— ' ' 
J, but are capable of entertaining Wd acting on seTf concepts* that , 
^^.Are^Jec.t various gradations of sexual identification,'. L 

The remaining question is, granted the crucial importance of' 
values that is confirmed in this, s^udy, are people equally free to 
develop value systems that are not sex-bound? ^lertainiy, we c^n not 
ignore'' the statistically significant differences between means of 
value weights assigned by males and females ojrf six of the ten values 
dimensions. But ^we have also not^d the gres/ degree of overlap be- 
tween distributions for the sexes and the high standard deviations 
on every dimension. We know very little about the ways in which 
values are introcepted excig^-t in general terms. Clearly, an ^ 
dividual values eome from family, from the culture at largiifl^ and 
from specific- environments. But these sources may .diminish iii im- 
i portance with maturation. Their imoact in f^Jtmative years can be < 
r acknowledged, but we can also recognize that C^e.re is considerably' 
^^fi^ce for conscious, intentional development aSd even cfcanfe in'; 
valties:^ one can- "take thought" about where one \ valaes h^ve come 
from and where they are. taking one, (Katz, 1263, p^N?^)i, T^«ls is 
consistent with the matufational trend in the t ta i nmenT> of autonomy. 

As people progress through various .stages toward maturity, their 
behavior ^ • 



"seems capable ofVariatioji to the ^imi ti^- es tabHs^ed 
by preceding stages. 'Ilujjf', ' wi thin whateve^ c^dnstraints 
■are allowed, by being a' member of t[ie human spec ies , -Iki'v-^ 



^ ing inhertted,a given set of genes, being brought up in 
a certain culture, dnd being subjected to selected arrays 
of reinforcements, most young men and women seenf" to want 
«Rr to become as Independent as possible. They seem to want 
to use as much space as is left them for making their 
own decisions, for determining their own behavior — even ^ 
those who decide to become behaviorists • We have not 
^yet progressed, if'that is 'the word, entirely 'beyond free- 
dom and dignity.' « 

yit is to this striving for- individual freedom in de- 
cision-making that our computer'-^ased System of Interactive 
Guidance and Ififormation (SIGI) addresses itself, specifically 
in the area of carefer decision-making. But freedom with- 
out competerrce may be ,^f rustrating. We Jiave set out to en- 
h^ce the freedom .of the decision-maker [s ] by helping 
[them] to increase [their] competence in the process of 
making informed and rational decisions."' (Katz, 1973, 
pp. 44-45). ' ' 

The evidence in this study of age arid sex differences itl ^the 
career decision-making process speaks strongly to^he e/fect that 
neither age nor sex is a necessary deterrent to realization of 
the ideaLs of freedom and competence in CDM that we have attempted 
to implement in SKil. 
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